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FINNISH FOLK-LORE. 

Finland, or, as it is called in Finnish, Suani 
(from suo, a lake or swamp), is a country of great 
interest to the folk-iore collector. A land of lakes, 
forests, and mountains (it is often called “the land 
of a thousand lakes ”), it is full of legends, tales, and 
all that is dear to students. Cut off from many of 
the influences that effectually destroy the people’s 
lore, one can there study phases of the subject 
which have long since vanished in such lands as 
ourown. Prior to 1157 the people were pagans. 
In that year Eric, the holy king of Sweden, 
crossed over the Gulf of Bothnia and conquered 
them ; with him came Hendrik (Bishop of Upsala), 
who introduced Christianity into the country. The 
bishop (now Finland’s patron saint) was an Eng- 

man, as was also Bishop Thomas, who lived in 
the thirteenth century. 

The well where, according to popular tradition, 
the first baptisms took place is still called Hen- 
drik’s well, and is in the suburbs of Abo. St. 
Hendrik was slain in 1158 on Lake Kjualo by a 
peasant named Lalli, who chopped off the bishop’s 
thumb in order to get the ring which he wore, 
and this is the origin of the bent thumb on the 
cathedral seal of Abo. From the conversion of the 

till 1809, when they were finally united to 


Russia, the boundaries were continually changing, 
and Finland appears to have been the favourite place 
for the Russian and Swedish armies to settle their 
quarrels. In consequence of the long intercourse 
between Finland and Sweden many superstitions 
and tales are common to both countries, and this 
is especially the case in the Finnish parishes which 
lie near the sea at the south-west corner, where 
the Swedish language is in general use, There is 
a rich mine of hitherto unworked materials, frag- 
ments of which I have obtained by the kindness 
of Finnish friends. I trust that they may be 
found of interest to folk-lore students. 

First we will take a group of customs that are 
observed on certain saints’ days or holidays. In 
Abo during the fairs the peasants meet together 
in acertain place, and have a curious custom of 
changing watches, guns, old horses, &c. ‘* Wahet 
as kello” (change your watch), says one to another; 
and at once they change their watches. These, be 
it noted, are of the turnip genus, that often han 
on the cottage wall for six days out of seven, an 
when they do appear are more for ornament than 
use. If one happens to be much better than the 
other, then so many marks must be given to boot. 
Old horses and guns are changed in like manner. 

On New Year's Eve tin is melted and poured 
into water, the figures it forms when it cools being 
used to tell your future; ¢.g., black spots mean 
death, white ones wrong, and so on. 

At Eastertide eggs are eaten and a kind of 
pudding called “memma” is used. It is made of 
malt, rye, and spices, put into baskets made of 
the bark of the white beech, and eaten with 
whipped cream and sugar. In Russia at Easter 
the people carry hard-boiled eggs (coloured) which 
they exchange with their friends. 

Small white cakes filled with almonds and 
spices are also used on Shrove Tuesday, and mead 
is drunk on May l. “If it freezes on ‘Gamla 
Maria,’ it will freeze for forty nights.” 

On Midsummer Eve a maypole is erected and 
decked with flowers, and round it the peasants 
dance. Fires are made on the highest hills, and 
if the parish be on the seashore a fire is made on 
a raft and allowed to drift out to sea, Guns are 
fired to denote the approach of the festival. In 
country places the people place young birch trees 
outside their doors, sometimes binding the tops 
together so as to form an arch ; there they allow 
them to remain till they fade. The Swedes observe 
the day in the same manner. 

St. Andrew’s Day:— 

Anders slaskor, 
Yulen braskar,” 
That is, if St. Andrew be muggy weather, sleet, 
snow, &c., Christmas will be fine and freezing, or 
vice versi. 

On Christmas Eve a grain (rice) pudding is 

made in which an almond is put, and whoever gets 
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it will be married first. Fish is also extensively 
used at Christmas time. The dried fish being laid 
in lye (made of water and wood ash) and allowed 
to stay there about a fortnight, is then taken out, 
washed clean, and boiled. The Christmas supper 
consists of this fish followed by rice pudding, 
sucking pig, and tarts. 
“ Afton rodnad vacker natt 

Morgon rodnad slaskig hatt.” 
If it be red sky at night it will be fine; if in 
the morning, wet (literally wet hat). Dew in the 
evening is an indication of fine weather. 

If there is no wind the boatmen when at sea 
whistle for it, and drop a penny in the water or 
make coffee. 

If the sheep on any of the islands go down to 
the shore in the evening and commence baaing, 
the wind is sure to come from that quarter during 
the night. This sign is relied upon by many of 
the fishermen who sail among the islands that lie 
in clusters round the south-west corner of the 
country. 

Thirteen is a most unlucky number, and no 
work is ever begun on the thirteenth day of the 
month or on Friday. 

What you do on Monday that you will do all 
the week, ¢.g., if you go visiting or receive 
visitors. 

The peasantry say they can tell the direction the 
wind is going to blow by waiching the way the 
shooting stars fail. 

If a piece of crockery is broken it is a sign of a 
wedding. 

If you are walking between two sisters whatever 
you wish you will get. 

Take the last piece of bread-and-butter, because 
it will bring fine weather. 

You must not take swallows’ eggs, nor even 
touch their nests; and if their feces fall into your 
eyes they will blind you, 

An owl hooting at night is a sure sign of death. 

If you find iron mould on your linen it is a 
sign you will become rich. 

When a child’s tooth comes out the nurse puts 
the tooth on the top of the stove, saying:— 

“ Here, here, I give thee this bone tooth, 

And hope you will give me an iron one instead,” 

Cure for Warts.—A piece of silk thread is put 
round the wart and a knot tied in it, the thread 
is then taken away and placed under a stone (the 

patient must not know where the stone is). As the 
silk decays so will the wart disappear. 

If the black cock “ plays” in the afternoon it is 
a sign of rain. 

If anything happens twice it is sure to happen 

a third time. 

If you find four-leaved clover or a lilac flower 
with three or five petals you will be very lucky. 

Boys eat an ant in spring to make them strong. 

When the church bells begin to ring the men 


take off their hats and stand in silence for a minute 
or 80. 

If any one bites the muscles of a beast while 
still quivering with life he will become brave 
and courageous, even if a coward before, Some- 
times the heart of the beast is used. 

When any one eats a green thing (such as- 
vegetable or fruit) for the first time in the new 
year he will get his ears nipped. Cf. Yorkshire 
custom of nipping the little folks when they come 
out in new clothes, saying, “ Nip for new.” 

When the corners of the wood houses crack in 
the autumn it is said to be a sign of a severe 
winter. 

In winter time a sort of French window is 
placed inside the windows of the houses in order 
to keep out the cold. A Finnish gentleman told 
me that when his aunt died these inner frames 
were at once taken out and the windows opened; 
this he believed was done in order to let the soul 
escape. 

In some country parishes on the wedding night 
the guests (male and female) are provided with 
extemporized beds on the floor of the largest room 
of the house; here what remains of the night 
after dancing, &c., is spent in fun. This is only 
the custom where the house has not many rooms, 
and this room for the nonce is dubbed “ Layarett.” 

Abo stands on the Aura river, and according to 
tradition the river bed was made by an ox, which 
while ploughing got loose and came down, drag- 
ging the plough after it; the furrow it made is 
the present river Auar (plough). 

Just opposite Abo there is an immense pointed 
stone in the sea which is called “ Kukkaron Kivi,” 
i. ¢., purse stone, and is said to have been dropped 
there by a giant, who was bringing it for the 
| purpose of building a church on the mainland. 

Any one who skins a horse is despised and 
| avoided by the villagers; they will not sit at the 

same table with him nor have any dealings with 
_him. This work is consequently only done by 
men who have been in prison or otherwise dis- 
graced. In towns it is done by the public hang- 
man, W. Henry 

Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull. 

(To be continued.) 


CHAINS. 

At the recent meeting of the Archeological 
Tostitute at Lewes, the chains which had con- 
tained the body of John Breeds, the murderer of 
Allen Grebell in Rye churchyard in 1742, were 
exhibited by the Mayor and Corporation of Rye, 
and aroused much interest, and specially — 
certain persons of lively imagination, who suppose 
that the “sanguinary butcher” of Rye was hung 
up alive in this receptacle. I wish particularly to 
know whether there are any other chains in exist- 
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ence in England, for it would appear that examples 
of sach instruments of a ghastly and revolting 
exhibition have almost entirely vanished. 

It is possible that chains may yet exist among 
broken-iron heaps in or near country blacksmiths’ 

s,and in order to the identification of them, 
or parts of them, it may be convenient to record 
in “‘ N. & Q.” the construction of the Rye example. 
To begin at the top, we have a swivel loop. This 
is obviously for giving a rotatory as well as a 
swinging motion to the carcass. This swivel is 
fixed into a frame formed of two pieces of hoop 
iron bent over, like the wooden frame of a funeral 
garland, and of sufficient depth to reach from the 
top of a man’s head to his shoulders ; the four 
ends are then riveted into a band encircling the 
neck. At opposite sides coarse chains are riveted 
on to the neck band and descend on either side, 
with four links, to about the middle of the chest. 
A second and much larger band is then passed 
through the fifth link and riveted in front. Then 
come three more iinks in the same continuous 
chains, and a third band, which, passing as before 
through a fourth link, is similarly riveted in 
front, The chains continue with three more links, 
a band is passed through a fourth and final link, 
and being riveted in front like the others, nearly 
completes the framework for the body. 

At the back a strip of iron starts from the neck 
band, and bifurcating above the shoulders descends 
in parallel lines ; it is successively riveted to the 
three body bands, and being again united into a 
single strip, ends in a loop immediately below the 
bottom hoop. Thus the body framing is rendered 
rigid and complete. 

Suspended by a chain from the loop behind 
and from the lowest band in front are separate 
frames for the legs, consisting of circular bands of 
different sizes for the knees and ankles, connected 
by vertical side strips riveted to them. These 
leg frames are so arranged with extra length in 
the side pieces that they can be taken up or let 
down according to the length of the legs of a body 
within the chains. It should also be noted that 
the body bands are punched with holes, like a 
leather strap, so that they can be tightened or let 
out according to the size required. This seems to 
indicate not only that the same chains were used 
over and over again, but that it was necessary, for 
other reasons, that the chains should fit ; and it 
may be observed that Breeds’s cranium still re- 
mains fast riveted within the framework for the 
head in the Rye example. 

Forbidding as the Rye chains are, it is not 
satisfactory to find that this hideous picture of 
justice in the eighteenth century is not quite com- 
plete. But I am the fortunate possessor of some 
sketches of men in chains, made in the latter half 
of the last century, and from them I ascertain 
that a proper set of chains included bands fixed 


to the lowest hoop of the leg frames aad passing 
under the feet. 

We may easily picture to ourselves the brutal 
work, with, no doubt, the coarse jesting, when the 
malefactor was finally riveted up in “his last 
suit.” Fortunately now only in imagination we 
see the body of a fellow creature turning and 
twisting and swinging to and fro in the wind as 
he drops to pieces from a lofty gibbet in a lonely 
spot—truly a most shocking spectacle, compared 
with which the inhuman punishment recalled by 
the dry fragments of the skin of a sacrilegious 
Dane beneath the hinges of a cathedral door 
almost pales, 

Yet the dreadful sight of a man in chains was 
observed with no special horror, if not actually 
accepted as fitting, in a time very little removed 
from our own ; indeed, I have been assured that 
bodies of pirates have been seen in chains at the 
mouth of the Thames within living memory. 

Apert 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BEAUTY THEORIES. 

The present list is a result of a hunt for defini- 
tions of beauty. They proved coy, and allured 
their victim, yet yielded not. Wellnigh a thousand 
volumes were pursued and clasped—but the beauty 
form, never. A clearly visioned connotative 
definition of beauty has yet to be found or formu- 
lated. 

Works of about one hundred and forty authors 
are noted. Many more authors have probably 
written on the subject. Several works on taste, 
not here noted, probably belong to this list. The 
working formula that errors of omission are of 
greater moment than errors of admission, applied 
in doubtful cases, has probably led to some works 
being wrongly included. The several works of an 
author are grouped. Each group has the date of 
the earliest contained work. In some cases these 
dates are approximate, and so are probably wrong. 
The groups are ranged in historical order. Title- 
notes ending with an M were taken directly from 
the works described. Title-notes not so marked 
are possibly inaccurate, being second hand. The 
compiler will gladly receive notes of corrections 
and additions. 

B.c. 380. The idea of beauty, according to the doctrine 
of Plato. Edinburgh, 1756. 8vo. 

The Pheedrus of Plato; a dialogue concerning beauty 
and love. Translated from the Greek... London...Edward 
Jeffery...1792. 4to. pp. Introduction signed 
Thomas Taylor. M, 

Hippias, ou sur le beau. Par Platon. Traduction 
de J. Grou, revue et corrigée. Paris, Delalain, 1841. 
12mo. Ifr. 25c. 

A.D, 230. Concerning the beautiful. Or, a paraphrased 
translation from the Greek of Plotinus, Ennead I. 
book vi. By Thomas Taylor...London, prin‘ed for the 
author, and sold by T. Payne & Son, B. White & 
Son, and G. Nicol, 1787, Price, sewed, 1s. 6d. 12mo, 
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pp. 20+48. Reissued with a new title-page: An essay 
on the beautiful. From the Greek of Plotinus... London, 
printed for the author, and sold by T. Payne, B. White 
& Son, and G. Nicol. 1792. Price 2s. 6¢. boards. 
8vo. At the back of this title isa list of errors. M. 

400. St. Augustine on the beautiful. The work re- 
ferred to in his Confessions, book iv. chapter xiii.—J. G. 
Macvicar “thought” he was informed in the Vatican 
Library that this work existed as a palimpsest, On the 
Ist of May, 1880, I wrote to the librarian of the Vatican 
respecting the above work. No reply has reached me. 

1542. Dialogo, dove si ragiona della bellezza all’ Eccell. 
Marchesana del Vasto con varie lettere al fine del volume. 
Di Niccold Franco Casale di Monferrato per Gio, Guidone. 
1542, 4to. 

1555. Marci Antonii Nattw Astensis de pulchro et 
obiter de universa mundi fabrica, de-que hominis alia- 
rumque rerum, rationabili structura, Libri sex, Cum 
indice copiosisimo, omnium rerum memorabilium... 
Venetiis apud Franciscum de Portonariis, 1555, Fol. 
ff. 104-148. M. 

1575. A dialogue on beauty by Torquato Tasso. An 
Italian MS. in a library at Naples.—I have failed to trace 
the present abode of this MS. 

1605. I problemi della bellezza, di tutti gli affetti 
humani. i Tommaso Buoni...Con un discorso della 
bellezza del medesimo autore...In Venetia preso Gio. 
Bat. Ciotti, 1605. 24mo. pp. 214262. Pp. 11-24, 
1-68, Of beauty. M.—P. 60, “e bella, & quella che 
per mezo del compiacimento genera negli petti humani 
amore.” 

1606. Problemes of beautie and all humane affections, 
Written in Italian by Tho. Buoni, cittizen of Lucca. 
With a discourse of beauty, by the same author, Trans- 
lated into English by Sjamson] Lfennard}] Gent. 
At London, printed by G. Eld for Edward Blount and 
William Aspley. 1606. 24mo. pp. 24+308. Pp. 13-24; 
1-78, Of beauty. M.—P. 69, “and beauty is that which 
(by meanes of that content and pleasingnesse which is 
in it) ingendreth love in the hearts of men.” 

1641, Augustini Niphi Medici Ad illustrissimam Jo- 
annam Aragoniam, Tugliacocii Principem, De pulchro... 
Lugduni Batavorum, apud Davidem Lopes de Haro. 
1641, Lugd. Bat. Typis Wilhelmi Christiani, 1643. 
12mo. pp. 12+168, M. 

1662. Tractatus physiologicus de pulchritudine. Juxta 
ea que de sponsa in canticis canticorum mysticé pronun- 
ciantur, Authore Ernesto Venio...Bruxellis, typis 
Francisci Foppens...1662. 8vo. pp. 8+62. 29 etchings 
with the text. M. 

1709. Characteristics of men, manners, opinions, 
times..Anno 1711. London, 3 vols. 8vo. By Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, 3rd Earlof Shaftesbury, Preface signed 
with initials. Vol. ii, pp. 391-429 (pt. iii. sec. 2, of The 
Moralists, a rhapsody), On beauty. M. 

1715, Traité de beau. Par Jean Pierre de Crousaz. 
Amsterdam, 1724. 2 vols. 12mo. 

1724. The beau ideal, by the late ingenious and 
learned Hollander, Lambert Hermanson ten Kate. 
Translated by James Christopher [Jacques Christophe } 
Le Blon, author of Coloritto. London, printed by James 
Bettenham and sold by J. Clarke. 1732. 4to. pp. 44+ 
4+22. M. 

1725, An inquiry into the original of our ideas of 
beauty and virtue, in two treatises. In which the prin- 
ciples of the late Earl of Shaftesbury are explain’d and 
defended, against the author of the Fable of the bees: 
and the ideas of moral goo] and evil are established, 
according to the sentiments of the ancient moralists, 
With an attempt to introduce a mathematical calcula- 
tion in subjects of morality...fond n, printed by J. 


quiry concerning beauty, &c. By Francis Hutcheson, 
the elder. M. 

1726. Alterations and additions made in the second 
edition of the Inquiry into beauty and virtue, By the 
author. Printed in the year 1726, —— London, By 
Francis Hutcheson, the elder. 8vo, pp. 30. M. 

Recherches sur |’origine des idées que nous avons de 
la beauté et de la vertu...{By Francis Hutcheson, the 
elder}. Traduit sur la quatriéme édition Angloise...A 
Amsterdam, 1749. Without names of printer and pub- 
lisher. 2 vols. I. pp. 4+20+4192, De la beauté; II. 
pp. 6+-386, De la vertu. M. 

1736, Essai historique et philosophique sur le gout, 
Par M, Cartaud. Paris, 1736, 8vo. 

1741. Essai sur le beau, par le pére [Yves Marie De 
L'Isle-] André J. Avec un discours preliminaire, et des 
reflexions sur le gout, par Mr, Formey...A Amsterdam, 
chez J. H, Schneider, 1759. 8vo. pp. 10+4-134+192, 
Essai sur le beau. Nouvelle édition, augmentée de 
six discours...A Paris, chez L. Etienne Ganeau...1763. 
12mo. 2 vols. I. pp. 12+250; II. pp. 24368. By Yves 
Marie De L’Isle-André. 

1746. Les beaux-arts reduits A un méme principe, 
[ By Charles Batteux.}] Paris, 1746. 8vo. 

1750. Aesthetica, scripsit Alexand[er] Gottlieb Baum- 
garten...Trajecti cis Viadrum. impens: Joannis Chris- 
tiani Kleyb, 1750. 8vo. pp. (12)4+400. M. 

Unterredunzen iiber die schinheit der natur... 
Von Johann Georg Siilzer. Berlin, zu finden bey A. 
Haude und J. E. Spencer...1750. 8vo. pp.32+148. M, 

Illustrations of the theory and principles of taste, con- 
sidered as they are applicable to the fine arts in general 
and to the various species of literary compositions, 
Translated from the German of Johann Georg | 
Elizabeth Annabella de Brusasque. London, 1806. 
8vo. 5s, 

1751. A discourse concerning propriety of manners, 
taste, and beauty, &c. London, 1751. 8vo. 

1752. Crito: or, a dialogue on beauty. [Device] 
By Sir Harry Beaumont [=Joseph Spence). London, 
printed for R. Dodsley in Pall Mall, and sold by Mr. 
Cooper in Paternoster Row, 1752. 8vo. pp. 2462. M. 

Traité du beau essentiel dans les arta, appliqué par- 
ticuliérment 4 l’architecture. Par C. E. Briseux. Paris, 
1752. 2 vols, fol. 99 plates. 

1753. The analysis of beauty, Written with a view 
of fixing the fluctuating ideas of taste. By William 
Hogarth. London, printed by J. Reeves for the author, 
1753. —— 4to. pp. 244+156. Two folding plates. 

1757. Of beauty. To the Earl of ——...London, 
printed for W. Owen near Temple Bar, 1757. 8vo. 
pp. 4+48, ls. Inscribed to the Right Hon. the Coun- 
tess dated July 15, 1754, from Wind- 
sor. M. 

Four dissertations. 1, The natural history of re- 
ligion, 2. Of the passions. 3. OF tragedy. 4. Of the 
standard of taste. By David Hume, Bea. London, 
printed for A. Miller in the Strand, 1757. 12mo. pp. 4 
+10+240. Pp. 201-240, Of the standard of taste. M. 

Letters concerning taste. The third edition. To 
which are added essays on similar and other subjects. 
By the author of The Life of Socrates (John Gilbert 
Cooper]. London, R. & J, Dodsley, 1757. 8vo. pp. 
16+220. Pp. 160-168, On good and beauty. 

1759. An essay ontaste. By Alexander Gerard, D.D., 
Professor of divinity in the Marischal College of Aber- 
deen, The second edition, with corrections and addi- 
tions. To which are annexed three dissertations on the 
same subject, by Mr. De Voltaire, Mr. D’Alembert, and 
Mr. De Montesquieu... Edinburgh, printed for A. Millar, 


Darby...1725, 80. pp. 144276, Pp. 1-97, An in- 


London; and A, Kincaid and J. Bell, Edinburgh, 1764, 
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120, pp. 12+298, Pp. 1-201, An essay on taste; pp. 
ono, An essay on taste, by Mr. De Voltaire; pp. 
921-244, Reflections on the use and abuse of philosophy 
in matters that are properly relative to taste (read be- 
fore the French Academy, March 14, 1757); pp. 249- 
908, An essay on taste, considered with respect to 
the productions both of nature and art. A fragment 
found imperfect among the papers of the late president 
De Montesquieu. Pp. 29-46, Of the sense or taste of 


beauty. M. 

The Idler. London. No. 82. Nov. 10, 1759. The 
idea of true beauty. By Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

1760, Sur les variétés naturelles qui charactérisent la 
hysi ie des h s des divers climats et des dif- 
férens ages; suive de reflexions sur la beauté et d'une 
dissertation sur la melleure forme des souliers. Par 
Petrus Camper. Traduit du hollandaise par H. J. 
Janson. Paris, 1791. 4to. plates. 

Abhandlung tiber den natiirlichen Unterschied der 
Gesichtaziige der Menschen verschiedener Gegenden 
und verschiedenen Alters, Von Petrus Camper. Nach 
des Verfassers Tode herausgegeben von seinem Sohne 
A. G. Camper, aus dem Hollandischen iibersetzt von 
8, Th, Simmering. Berlin, 1792. 4to. 10 plates, 


Frep. W. Foster. 
(To be continued.) 


ORIGIN AND RANGE OF SURNAMES, 

One of the obscurest points in the origin of 
English surnames is the conversion of Christian 
names into patronymics. Some researches I have 
been making, not for ancestors—for middle-class 
families cannot expect to trace their lineage with 
certainty beyond the creation of parish registers— 
but for homonyms, may throw light at least on 
the period at which this conversion took place, as 
well as on the local prevalence of particular names. 
In Domesday Book there are a host of Algars (in 
one instance given in its full form Alfgar), but 
these are without exception baptismal appellations. 
Ia the King’s Bench Rolls, however (1194-9), 
alongside five persons, each described as the son 
of Algar—their Christain names, Richard, Thomas, 
Walter, show how soon after the Conquest the old 
English Christian names had fallen into disuse, 
& process accelerated, perhaps, by their partial 
adoption as surnames—there is a William Algar 
mentioned, with Edith his wife, as victims of a mur- 
derous assault in Suffulk. Here then we see Algar 
in simultaneous use as a Christian and surname. 
Blomefield’s Norfolk gives another instance of this 
simultaneity, there being a Thurston, son of Algar, 
at Thetford in 1202, and a Roger Algar at 
Norwich in 1190, A few years later and the 
Rotuli Litt. Claus. give a William Algar, tres- 
passer in the New Forest in 1221, and a Master 
Algar, seneschal of Gascony 1205 — the latter 
presumably had a Christian name, though it is not 
recorded. The Hundred Rolls (1272-7) give a 
number of Algars with various Christian names, 
and notwithstanding Lower’s statement that Elgar 
is still a frequent Christian name in southern 
England (probably a modern reconversion of a 


surname into a Christian name, condemned as an 
innovation by Verstegan in 1605) Algar had 
evidently become a regular surname. We do not, 
indeed, witness the exact process—that is to say 
how the son of an Algar became, say, William 
Algar—but it must be conjectured that, as with 
many topographical surnames, the prefix “ of” 
must have at first been either expressed or under- 
stood. Son seems to have been but rarely affixed 
to Anglo-Saxon names, and I have never heard of 
an Algarson, though the Germans have Algermann, 
probably a contraction of Adelgarmann, for there 
were many Adelgars (Ethelgars) in Germany. 

But now take the local range of the name. Rare, 
sometimes very rare, in the west of England, it is 
common on the Norfolk and Suffolk border, and 
not uncommon in Essex and Devonshire. Now 
in Domesday six of the seven Norfolk Algars and 
about half the fifteen Suffolk Algars lived on or 
near that branch of the fens which extends from 
Metford to Yarmouth, the very district in which 
the name now prevails. There are likewise in 
Domesday a number of Algars in Somerset, 
though not more in Devon and neighbouring 
counties than in the Midlands. The presumption 
would seem to be that the East Anglian Algars 
are descendants of the Domesday Algars, or of 
persons named after them, and that the west of 
England Algars descend from persons named after 
Algar, one of the chief landowners in those parts, 
whose son Brihtric was dispossessed by Matilda. 
Neither Domesday nor the Boldon Book shows 
any Algars north of the Humber, and I believe 
the surname is still unknown there ; 80, too, with 
Kent and Surrey. It is probable that the local 
prevalence of other names of the same class may 
in like manner be explained by Domesday. 
Curiously enough, there seem to be no Algars 
nowadays in the immediate vicinity of Algarkirk 
and Algarby, Lincolnshire, or Algarthorpe, a 
hamlet of Great Melton, Norfolk. J. G. A. 


BrumMacem.—That this was the classic pro- 
nunciation of the name of the “ toyshop of Europe” 
in the middle of the seventeenth century is con- 
clusively proved by a passage in Payne Fishev’s 
first published poem, “ Marston-Moor : | sive de 
| Obsidione Preelioque | Eboracensi | Carmen ; | 
Cum Quibusdam | Miscellaneis | OperA Studid- 
que Pagani Piscatoris | Elucubratis. | [Arabesque 
thistle] | Londini, | Typis Thome Newcomb, 
M.DC.L.,” a curious thin quarto, giving an account 
of the siege and battle, from which it would be 
impossible to discover the author’s real politics. 
Probably, indeed, at the time the poem was written 
they were rather mixed, as Fisher fought for 
Charles with the sword in that memorable three 
days’ rout and slaughter known as the battle of 
Marston Moor, and subsequently fought for Oliver 
with the pen in such style as to have acquired the 
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title, whether duly conferred or not, of “Crom- | must have been written before 1836, in which year 


well’s Laureate.” The passage occurs on p. 58 :— | C. Mathews died. Ep. Marsnat, 
“ Taliter infremuit collisis cotibus omne 
Marstonense solum, sylvz collesque propinqui, An ALLUsION TO NEWFOUNDLAND IN “ Hicxs- 
Nec sic Cyclopum strepuit Mons £tna lacertis, corneR.”—In that curious relic of the early Eng. 
Nostra nec innumeris sic Bromijamia fabris lish drama, Hickscorner, there is a geographical 
Horruit, alternis famuli cum brachia tollant allusion that seems worth noting. Hyckescorner is 


In numerum, vicibus versantes forcipe massam.” not dated, but was printed by Wynkyn de 
Fisher's prosody and Latinity are neither of the | Worde. Hickscorner thus describes his travels : 
parest, but his English may be trusted, and when | « Sirs, I have been in many a country ; 
e Latinizes Birmingham as Bromijamia, we need | As in France, Ireland, and in Spain, 
not doubt that the midland town which supplied | Portingal, Sevile, also in Almaine ; 
such quantities of small arms to both Roundhead 
alabria, Pugle, an on, 
and ——— — to oe and . those he wrote for Britain, Biske, and alzo in Gascoine, 
—necessarily the educated c asses © — Bromi- Naples, Greece, and in middes of Scotland ; 
jam,” or, which is the same thing in other spell-| At Cape, Saint Vincent, and in the newfound island, 
ing, “ Brummagem.” I have been in Gene and in Cowe, 
I have elsewhere noted (Langford’s Century of - in the land 3! eee, 
Birmingham Life, 1868, Introd., p. xiv) that the bree mile out of hell ; 


*c I At Rhodes, Constantine, and in Babylon 
derivation of “Brummagem” given by Hutton In te 


and adopted by many subsequent writers, Broom- Where men seethe rushes in gruel ; 
wich-ham, is altogether misleading. It is simply | Yea, sir, in Chaldwea, Tartary, and India, 
Birmingham pronounced with a solt q and a trans- And in the Land of W omen, that few men d rth find : 


position of the ir, in accordance with the wont of | _ 1" #ll these countries have I be. : 
the local dialect. The town is the “ham” of the | Newfoundland was discovered in 1497; and there 
“ Beormingas,” whose descendants or successors | is a long reference to the matter in the Interlude 
abhorred the hard g as devoutly as their neigh- | 0f the Four Elements. Mr. J. F. Nicholls has 
bours, who transformed the old “tun” of Egbald | commented on the passage in his Life of Sebastian 
into the modern Edgbaston. Cabot. The passage in Hickscorner may be in- 
Serastian Evans. tended as a parody on that in the Interlude. The 
allusion to Newfoundland is an early reference to 
what has been called our first English colony. The 
peculiar food attributed to Northumberland needs 
further explanation. Wittam E, A. Axoy, 


Oxrorp p’Esprit.—The following is a copy 
of an extract from an Oxford paper, probably the | 
Herald, of about fifty years since. The readers of | 
“N. & Q.” who are interested in such reminiscences 
of Oxford may like to see it. I have not met with} Curtovs Errraru.—During a ramble along the 


it elsewhere. Sussex coast, some years back, I stepped into 
“ Mathews Comici Laudes. Newhaven churchyard, where I had not remained 
“ Prime Mimorum! Thou rare mimic Mathews, long before my vision was confronted by the follow- 
Quem jocus circum volat blithe as May-day, ing amusing epitaph :— 
To canant Gownsmen g'ddy, and the grave to, To the M f 
All over Oxford, rT o the Memory o 
nomas Tipper, who 
Tu potes Proctors comitesque Bull-dogs departed this life May y*® 14" 
Ducere et redeoats celeres morari ; 1785, awed 54 Years. 
E’en the stern Masters tibi blandienti Reader, with kind regard, this grave survey, 
Smilingly cedunt. Nor heedless pass where Tipper's ashes lay. 
: each hi o Sat Honest he was. ingenuous, blunt and kind, 
Fitter invite we | nhac me mal And dared do what few dare do, speak his mind. 
Shouts of applause rise rapid, dum catervas Philosophy and History well he knew ; 


Was versed in Physic, and in surgery too. 
The best old Stingo he both brew'd and sold, 
Nor did one knavish act, to get his gold. 

He played through Life a varied comic part, 
And knew immortal Hudibras by heart. 


Carmine mulces. 


Tu, merry fellow, velut es levamen 
To the pale forms whose final doom approaches, 
Who cito coram solio Minervae 


Shuddering shall stand. Rea‘er, in real truth, such was the Man : 
Fell are her Priests! Quum vitules prehendant Be better, wiser, laugh more, if you can, 
Singulos, ebeu ! lacerant in pieces ! At the time of reading the above I was ignorant of 


Hi tamen mites sweetly gaze at Mathews : ange zat 
Pull of his frolics. its authority ; but on a subsequent visit to the 


county of Sussex I learnt, on the most indubitable 
Grates tatersle popele togate ! testimony,* that it was composed by the once 


Leave the dull Sir Mr. Stephen Breads, printer, of Hailsham, who well 
| knew the composer. This was in 1852, when Mr, Breads 
Who was the anthor of these Sapphics? They | was about seventy years old, 
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celebrated Clio Rickman, an eminent politician of 
his day, and who rejoiced in the acquaintance of 
Horne Tooke, Thelwall, Gale Jones, and others of 
that then unfashionable school. He died in Upper 
Marylebone Street, London, in the year 1834. He 
was a native of Sussex, and an intimate friend of 
the man whose honourable career he has so ably 
eulogized. 

The “ stingo” mentioned in the epitaph is known 
among the élite of London as the “ Brighton Tipper 
Ale,” but in Sussex by the more local title of 
“ Newhaven Tipper Ale.” E. Scutruorr. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Jeremy Taytor’s “ Marriace Rixe.”—Can 
any of your readers give me the references to the 
following extracts from Jeremy Taylor's Marriage 
Ring ?— 

1, “ Atque una domus est omnium filiorum ejus.” 

2. “Cui eunt eruditi oculi et stulta mens.” 

3. “ Amare justi et boni est, cupere impotentis.” 

4. “Servius says it [i.¢., Virgil’s Dominam 
Ditis thalamo deducere adorti”] was spoken after the 
manner of the Greeks.” 

5. “ The sun hath drawn a Cypress over him.” 

6. “She that is loved is safe, and he that loves is 
joyful.” 

7. “ *Neque verberibus neque maledict 
dam uxorem,’ said the doctors of the Jews,’ 

8. “As the Indian women enter into folly for the 
ue of an elephant, and think their crime warrant- 
able.” 


is exasperan- 


F. B. Mowry Courts. 


K. Epw. Warr. Boox.—Strype’s Eccl. Mem. 
(iv. 502, ed. 1822) contains a catalogue of schools 
transcribed from the above book, but I am unable 
to find any mention of the book in Pocock’s edition 
of Burnet’s History of the Reformation, which I 
take to be the best. Can any of your correspondents 
favour me with the full title of the book, and, if in 
Pocock’s Burnet, tell me where I may find it ? 

H. W. Cooxes. 

[The diary of King Edward VI. is preserved among 
the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, It was 
printed by Burnet in the appendix to his History of the 
Reformation, and reprinted in Park’s edition of Walpole’s 
Royal and Noble Authors. } 


Partsy.—I should be glad of any information 
about this name, which seems to be of rare occur- 
rence. John Parlby is met with in connexion 
With property at or near Newark-on-Trent in 1757, 
and one instance of the name is to be found in 
Crockford for 1874: a clergyman and J. P. in 
Devon. Any further facts would be welcome. 


J. H. M.A, 
West Dereham, Brandon. 


brass, with loop at back for suspension. It is in 
excellent preservation, and was found about twenty 
years ago at East Dean, near Salisbury. In the 
middle portion is a large bird apparently pecking 
the top of an ear of barley, and inscribed round 
about in Gothic capitals, “+ 8’ P’SONE DE 
BOVRNEVILLA,” the seal of the parson of Bourne- 
ville. Can any one tell me where Bourneville is? 
Size of seal, 1} inch by 1 inch. It is probably of 
the twelfth century. Henry T. Wake. 
Wingfield Park, Derbyshire, 


Toomas Bampripcr. — Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me the dates of the birth and 
death of this notorious warder of the Fleet Prison ? 
I should also be much obliged if any one will tell 
me where Hogarth’s picture of the examination of 
Bambridge before the Committee of the House of 
Commons can be seen. G. F. R. B. 


Cuartes Stewart.—The village cemetery of 
Castine, Maine, U.S.A., contains a gravestone 
with the following inscription :— 

“In Memory of Charles Stewart, The earliest occu- 
pant of this Mansion of the Dead, A Native of Scotland, 
and Ist Lieut. Comm. of his B.M. 74th Regt of foot, or 
Argyle Highlanders, Who died in this Toun, while it was 
in possession of the Enemy, March, a.p. 1783, And was 
interred beneath this stone, Alt. about 40 years.” 
Castine was occupied by British troops from 1779 
to 1783. A tradition exists that Lieut. Stewart 
fell in a duel with a brother officer. Where can 
any account of him or of the duel be found ? 

JoserpH WILLIAMSON, 

Belfast, Maine, U.S.A. 


Lorane Bruner, 1x is said to be about 
five miles in length, with over three hundred 
arches. On each of these arches it is claimed there 
is a lion cut out of one piece of marble more than 
twenty feet in length; and the road-way of the 
bridge is seventy feet wide. This enormous bridge 
is briefly mentioned in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica and some other similar works. A more 
complete history and description by some of the 
many contributors to “ N. & Q.” would be gratify- 
ing to many of the constant readers of your grand 
old storehouse for curious knowledge. 

M. O. Wacconer. 

Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Tae Society or Tue Brack Pin. — We all 
know of this secret society, which arose in France 
out of the Carbonari, after the unsuccessful out- 
break of June 24, 1817, but I cannot call to mind 
why it was called the Society of the Black Pin. 
If any of your correspondents will help me to this 
solution I shall be very thankful. 

E, Cosnam Brewer. 


“PortucueseE Devits.”— Many years ago I 
often heard some such phrase as “ He’s too good, 


Ancient Seat.—I have a pointed oval seal of 
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like a Portuguese devil,” used by a person unable 
to explain the meaning of the saying. I could 
never find out how Portuguese devils were “ too 
good,” and sha.‘ be glad to learn anything about 
the expression. Witrrep Harcrave. 


Dates on Fonts.—Is it not an unusual thing 
to find the date of erection carved on a font? I 
came across one lately in St. Mary’s Church, 
Worsborough, Yorkshire, bearing the date of its 
erection, 1662, deeply and boldly cut on it. The 
font is a very good one for that period. I should 
be glad to hear of other fonts having dates cut on 
them. C. W. 


Jennincs Famiry or Snirrake, Oxrorp- 
suire.—Can any one give me the present address, 
or that of his representatives, of Mr. Davip Jev- 
ninas, who, in “N. & Q.,” 2™¢ S. ix. 65, calls him- 
self a relative of Henry Constantine Jennings, of 
Shiplake? He asked for a pedigree dating from 
1650 to 1819. I can give him one from 1620, and 
should be glad myself to communicate with any 
one having information concerning the family. 

E, JENNiNGs. 


“Ecao or Westminster Briper.”—I remem- 
ber an old transpontine drama entitled The Echo 
of Westminster Bridge. An incident was the dis- 
covery of a murder owing to a remarkable echo in 
the arches of old Westminster Bridge. I should 
be glad to know upon what facts the story rests. 

Coton, 


Tae Ere.—Shakespeare uses this ex- 
pression in his Lucrece :— 
* For much imaginary work was there ; 
Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 
That for Achilles’ image stood his spear, 
Griped in an armed hand; himself, behind, 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind: 
A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imagined,” 
Ll. 1422-8. 
Ovid says, in his Epistles from Pontus, bk. i. ep. 8, 
“ Cunctaque mens oculis pervidet usa suis,” 
Can any of your correspondents give me any earlier 
examples of the use of this metaphorical expression? 
F. C. Birkpeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Repwess Famity.—Sir Thomas Redness, Kat., 
of Whitgifte, in 1407 leaves to Alice Redness, 
nun, a cow and “j porcum pinguem”; to the 
prioress and convent of Hampole, 23s., and the 
said Alice 20s. I should like the opinion of some 
of your correspondents on the following query. 
Taking it for granted that Alice Redness, at the 
time of her death, was a nun at Hampole convent, 
is it probable that she would be taken to Whit- 
gifte (Whitgift) to bury? Has a similar query 
come to the notice of any reader of “N. & Q.”? 


Any information respecting the Redness families 
will be acceptable. L. Homes, 
Ferrybridge, 


Marsuat Saxe.—Can you inform me whether 
any life of Marshal Saxe is in existence, and, 
if so, by whom ? Geo. J. Stone. 

| Lieut. - General Jean - Baptiste - Joseph Sahuguet 
d’Amarzit, Baron d’Espagnac, who met Marshal Saxe in 
the campaigns of Bavaria, wrote a Histoire de Maurice, 
Comte de Suxe, Paris, 1773, 1775, 2 vols, 12mo., and 1776, 
3 vols. 4to., the last volume consisting of plates. He also 

ublished a Supplément aux Réveries du Comte de Saxe, 
Le Haye, 1757, 8vo. The Réveries themselves were first 
published under the title Les Réveries ; ow, Mémoires sur 
l’Art de la Guerre, de Maurice, Comte de Saxe, La Haye 
(Paris), 1756, 2 vols. 8vo., and were reprinted in 4to., with 

lates and a history of the life of the author by the Abbé 
ed Paris, 1757, 2 vols, La Barre du Pareq published 
in 1851, Paris, 8vo0., Biographie et Maximes du Maréchal 
de Saxe, and Ch, de Weber published, Dresden, 1863, 
Moritz von Sachsen, 8vo. The Réveries were translated 
into English, London, 1753, 2 vols. See also Les Kanigs- 
mark, by H. Blaze de Bury, 1855; Nisard’s Ifémoires 
Inédits du Dix-huitieme Srecle; the Caractéres et Por- 
traits of Serrac de Meilhan; and Barbier’s edition of 
the Mémoires of d’ Argenson. } 


Heratpic.—I shall be obliged if any reader 
of “N. & Q.” can give me an explanation of the 
following arms, which are painted on an old china 
plate I purchased lately. There are two shields 
placed side by side, the dexter one bearing, Gu., 
three crowns, 2 and 1, or (see of Ely); above, on a 
helmet, a crown as in the arms. The sinister shield 
bears, Quarterly 1 and 4, Or, a drinking cup arg., 
2 and 3, Vert, a goat passant arg. Crest, a bull’s(?) 
head cabossed arg. Also, can any one give me 
any armorial bearings a the name of 
Dixon? . A, Wetts, 

27, Kingswood Road, Merton, Surrey. 


Gray’s “Etecy.”—In “N, & Q.,” 6% S. viii. 
26, allusion is made to three copies of this poem 
in the British Museum. Some time ago men- 
tion was made of a copy in the University of 
Cambridge, in which the words ran, “A Cesar 
guiltless of his country’s blood,” instead of the 
usual printed form, “ A Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood.” Can your correspondent say 
what is the reading in the British Museum manu- 
scripts of this poem ? N. P. 

Southsea, 


Tae Mayrtower.—In looking over the indices 
of the sixth series of “N. & Q.” I find three 
references to the Mayflower. One query, which 
was never answered, asks where a song add 
to the Mayflower can be found. A second commu- 
nication states that “ Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
owned a ship of the name as early as 1474.” 
Hunter, in his Founders of New England, notes 
some twenty ships bearing the name between 1583 
and 1633, but I have been unable to find any por- 
trait or description of the Mayflower of nine score 
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tons which was hired in London and conveyed the 

ilgrims from Southampton to Plymouth in 1620. 

erhaps some of your correspondents may be able 
to give me the dimensions and help me to a 
description and to a history of this celebrated and 
historical ship. Her dimensions may possibly be 
stored away in the archives of the London Custom 
House. I would also ask if the English mayflower 
which gave name to these ships is the same as the 
trailing arbutus of New England, Epigea repens, 
commonly called the mayflower from being one of 
the earliest flowers of spring. 

Geo. Henry Preste. 

Brookline, Mass., U.S.A. 

[The allusion to the ship belonging to Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, appears 5th 8. vii. 446. The query of 
which our correspondent speaks as remaining un- 
answered we are unable to trace. | 


Buve Laws or Conyecticut.—We all know 
what these laws are; but what I wish to know is 
this, Why are they called “Blue Laws”? As a 
guess I suggest “clam-catchers” (rat-traps), 
which in America are called “blues.” At any 
rate, the two are synonymous as nicknames of 
Jersey. I have not been fortunate in receiving 
answers to queries in “N. & Q.,” but probably 
some American correspondent will come to the 
rescue in this case. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Avrtnors or Quotations WAaNTED.— 
** Lord Chatham with his sabre drawn 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ‘em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 
Quoted in a speech reported in the Times of October 14, 
1882, ALPHA. 
(The epigram on the leaders of the Walcheren expe- 
dition, misquoted in the 7'imes, was differently misquoted 
many years ago by the late Earl of Derby. The author- 
ship is anonymous. The lines are, however, supposed to 
have appeared in the Morning Chronicle about 1809-11, 
and have been assigned to Jekyll. Consult “N. & Q.,” 1" 
8. x. 524; xi. 52; 4th S, v. 174, 497, 606; vi. 84, 144, 244, 
Our valued contributor JaypDEE seems to have the most 
accurate memory on the subject. | 


Replies. 


SOMMELIER, MAITRE D’HOTEL, VALET DE 
CHAMBRE, BUTLER, AND BOOTS. 
S. vi. 362, 522; vii. 315.) 
Ihave left Esoracum’s note some time with- 
out any answer, because, although I have lived 
and have travelled much in France, and have for 


| country, so as to get at the true state of the case. 


And now I think that I am in a position to give 
accurate information with regard to the first three 
of the five words of the heading. 

In the first place, it must not be supposed that, 
because I gave “ butler or cellarman ” as the Eng- 
lish equivalent of sommelier, I supposed that 
sommelver could be rendered by the one or the 
other of these words in all cases. Far from it. 
I had found buffetier explained by Godefroy as 
=sommelier in a passage quoted by him, and as 
in that case buffetier was used of a man who had 
to do with a wine-cellar, I used the word butler 
to explain sommelier, because a butler has, strictly 
speaking, always something to do with wine or 
alcoholic beverages.* But though sommelier can 
by no means always, and perhaps very seldom, be 
rendered by butler in English, yet, like butler, it 
always, to the ordinary Frenchman at least, means 
a servant who has the charge of the wine or the 
wine-cellar; and if Esoracoum will take the 
trouble, as I have done, to inquire of Frenchmen 
who are not connected with hotels (in which 
special terms are used), I am pretty sure that he 
will find this to be the case. Nor is this mean- 
ing by any means new, since it has existed for 
some hundreds of years, and its origin is not un- 
interesting. Esoracum will find the proof of this 
by referring to Ducange, s.v. “ Sagma.” There he 
will find the word somarius (and swmelarius and 
sommelarius, the forms which are more closely 
connected with sommelier, have the same meaning) 
with this definition : “ Somarii, qui cellarii vinarii 
curam habent, quos nostri sommeliers vocant.” 
This was evidently the best known meaning of 
the word, because Ducange goes on to tell us that 
in the French kings’ palaces there were other ser- 
vants who had nothing to do with wine, who were 
also called by the same name.t Indeed, the 
wonder is that the word came to have such a close 
connexion with wine, for the Greek word odypa 
(which was corrupted into salma, sawma, and 
soma, and so produced somarius, &c.) merely 
meant a pack-saddle, or what was packed upon 
a horse, mule, or ass, and the French somme (in 
the environs of Paris pronounced séme), whence 
sommelier, has still the latter meaning. But it 
seems that in Low Latin there was a special 
expression, sauma vint (see Ducange), used of the 
wine which was carried in vessels suspended on 
either side of a beast’s back, and hence it was that 


ae | had no time or space in that long note to enter into 


nearly forty years been in the habit of speaking 
and writing French, so that probably my know- 
ledge of the language and my experience of things | 
French and of French hotels are equal to those | 
of Esornacum, yet I did not wish to rely entirely | 
u my own knowledge and experience, but | 
thought it better to consult natives of the | 


any details with regard to the word sommelier, which 
turned up incidentally only. I thought that it was 
familiar to Englishmen knowing French in the eense 
in which I interpreted it. 

+ Such, for example, as had the charge of the table 
linen, fruit, jewels, treasure chambers, armour, and even 
of the bedrooms, kitchen, pantry, and candles. And even 
now, as will be seen, the sommelier sometimes has one or 
more of these things to attend to, 
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the man who had to do with these sommes, or 
loads of wine, was called a sommelier. 

It appears, however, that at the present time 
the word sommelier is but little used, excepting 
in hotels and restaurants, and much less so in 

rivate life than our word butler. My chief in- 
ormant, a French gentleman who has made 
special inquiries at my request, tells me that 
where there is one indoor male servant kept (who 
is not the cook), he is never called sommelier, but 
generally domestique (masculine) simply.* And 
again, when there are two or three indoor male 
servants, the word sommelier is not made use of, 
but the head mule servant is termed the premier 
domestique, and he, no doubt, would have more or 
less the direction of the wine, though generally, 
it would seem, under the superintendence of his 
master. When there are still more male servants, 
this premier domestique becomes a maitre d'hétel, 
and he probably would have still more to do with 
the wine. In a certain sense, therefore, a maitre 
@hétel would, as Esonacum suggested, correspond 
to our butler, inasmuch as a butler is always 
looked upon as the head footman. There is, how- 
ever, this difference, that the butler, as the name 
implies,+ has always a great deal to do with the 
wine, and very often has the sole charge of it, 
whereas, though a maitre d’hitel may have a good 
deal to do with the wine, it is not his especial 
function, which is rather to overlook and direct the 
other footmen, and see that they do their duty, 
especially at table. And finally, in still larger 
establishments, where the maitre d’hitel has quite 
enough to do without attending to the cellar and 
the wine, there is a sommelier for this especial 
purpose, 

Again, in restaurants—at any rate, in those of 
Paris—the waiters whose especial duty it is to 
attend to the wine, are called sommeliers ;¢ and it 
seems to me, but I am not sure of this, that in 
provincials hotels I have heard the head waiter, 
whose duty it is in such cases to attend to the 
wine, also called sommelier. 

In some large hotels, and especially in the 
Grand Hotel in Paris, to which my French friend 
was kind enough to go for the purpose of making 
inquiries, sommelier is frequently used in quite a 
different sense, and the servant so designated has, 
apparently at all events, nothing whatever to do 
with the wine(see note*,next col.). Those who have 


* He is, however, sometimes styled maitre d’hétel, or 
valet de chambre, though, apparently, improperly, so far 
as the first of these appellations is concerned. See 
further on. 

¢ =the Fr. bouteiller, from bouteille, See Skeat’s 


t So Littré, “Chez un restaurateur, le sommelier n'est 
chargé que de la cave”; and in Biedeker’s Paris (sixth 
edition, p. 10) I find, under the heading “ Restaurants,” 
Der eigentliche Weinkelluer mit einer dunklen Schiirze 
heisst sommelier,” 


been to the Grand Hotel will remember that on 
each floor there are offices (two or four, I forget 
which), and that connected with these offices there 
are a certain number of waiters dressed in tail- 
coats, &c., just as the waiters in the table Chits 
room and other public rooms on the ground 
floor. These are there called sommeliers, or 
sommeliers des étages or d'étages.* Still, those 
who in the table @héte room attend to the wine, 
and have long chains of some white metal round 
their necks, are also called sommeliers, though, if 
it is wished particularly to distinguish them from 
the other sommeliers, the words des vins are 
added.t 

The “boots” in this hotel are certainly not 
called sommeliers, the word which Esoracum 
thinks corresponds to our “ boots,” but valets de 
chambre; but then they attend to the bedrooms 
as well as to the cleaning of shoes and boots, 
and they do not take the luggage up and down, 
for there are special men employed for that 
purpose, called hommes de bagages. No doubt, 
however, in smaller hotels, and especially in the 
country, the valets de chambre would do this as 
well (see P.S.). My French friend has never 
heard the “ boots” called sommelier.t Till he went 
to the Grand Hotel he had never heard him called 
otherwise than le garcon (which accords with my 
experience), and if at the Grand Hotel they are 
called valets de chambre, it is simply because they 
attend to the bedrooms as well. But see P.S, 
The maitres @hétel at the Grand Hotel correspond 
pretty closely to the definition I have already 
given. There are two of them, one for the re- 
staurant, the other for the table dhéte room. 
Each of them has an assistant (aide), and under 
themselves and their assistants there are a cer- 
tain number of chefs de salle (see P.S.), who give 
directions to the ordinary waiters (who are pro- 
bably called garcons de salle, or simply gargons. 
See P.S.). The maitres dhétel are, therefore, 
evidently very exalted personages.§ 


* I suspect that the principal function of these gen- 
tlemen, who sometimes answer a bedroom bell, but only 
to send the valet or the femme de chambre, is to wait on 
those who take their breakfast, lunch, dinner, or tea in 
their own rooms, and if so, they would, no doubt, 
have something to do with the wine ordered. As to the 
guests who remain in bed to breakfast, or, at any rate, 
do not go downstairs, there are little boys specially 
appointed to wait upon them, and these are 
omnibus! See also note *, p. 191, col. 2. 

+ The cellarmen, whose operations are confined to the 
cellars, are called cavistes, and they are under the diree- 
tion of a chef caviste. 

t In Baedeker’s Conversationshuch fiir Reisende (p. 
190) I find him called “ valet de la maison,” This may 
be correct, but it is rather long. See P.S. 

§ Comp. Zola’s Pot-bouille, where (p. 241 of my 
ediiion) Bachelard gives a choice dinner at the Café 
Anglais to three of his male friends, and, in addi- 
| tion to the valet behind esc guest “ spécidement 
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Still Zola, in Pot-bowille, calls the only male 
servant (Hippolyte) possessed by one of the 
families he describes sometimes maitre dhétel and 
sometimes valet de chambre (cf. p. 111 with p. 132).* 
The latter designation is quite correct, because in 
France, where there is only one male indoor servant 
he would attend to the bedrooms; but a maitre 
dhétel is, I should say, strictly speaking, a much 
greater personage than a single servant can ever 
be, and if so, Zola has been guilty of exaggeration 
in using the term in such a very restricted and 
humble sense.t We may, indeed, compare butler, 
when used, as it is often, improperly, of a single 
servant who has but little to do with the wine; 
only a maitre @hétel is still higher than a butler, 
and in the case of noblemen’s families corresponds 
more nearly to the official who is, I am told, called 
house steward. I have Littré’s support here, for 
his definition of maitre dhétel is “homme chargé 
de diriger tout ce qui concerne la table dans une 
grande maison.” 

It would seem also that in some large public 
establishments there is an official called sommelier 
who has the charge of the plate, linen, bread, and 
wine (see note +, p. 189), for Littré’s first definition 
of the word is “‘ celui qui dans une maison,t dans 
une communauté, a la charge de la vaisselle, du 


haps with us a footman is, strictly speaking, a man- 
servant who goes out with the carriage—though 
the word is by no means always so used. 

F, Cuayce, 

Sydenham Hill, 

P.S.—Since writing the above note I have been 
in the south of France, and I there noticed what 
I saw and also made inquiries in hotels respecting 
the servants, and what I saw and learned is entirely 
confirmatory of what I have stated above in my 
note. Thus at the Grand Hotel du Cap d’Antibes 
I made inquiries of the waiter who waited upon 
us in our private sitting-room, and he told me that 
he was called sommelier d'étages,* whilst the waiters 
in the salle & manger were called gar¢ons de salle, 
and the head waiter chef de salle. This head waiter, 
he said, affected the title of maitre d'hétel, ‘* but 
how,” remarked he contemptuously, “ can a man be 
called a maitre @hétel who speaks nothing but 
French?” My informant was an Austrian and 
spoke three languages, but it is evident that a 
knowledge of languages is by far less necessary in 
a maitre @hétel than in an ordinary waiter, who 
has much more to do with the guests. At the 
Continental at Hyéres I found the waiters on the 
floors called also sommeliers in the printed notices 
in the bed-rooms with regard to the number of 


linge, da pain, du vin, &c.” My friend believes | times each servant was to be rung for; but at the 


this to be correct, but is not sure. 

I may perhaps say, in addition, that a valet de 
pied isa servant who, whilst performing certain 
duties in the house (without, however, attending 
to the bedrooms like the valet de chambre§), wears 
livery and goes out with the carriage. The word 
corresponds very nearly to our footman—and per- 


chargé de veiller au pain, au vin, au changement des 
assiettes,” there are no less than two maitres d’hétel, 
whose duties are not mentioned, but who can have done 
nothing more than give directions, My friend calls these 
two maitres d'hétel a gross exaggeration. 

_* Inhis Une Page d’ Amour, however, he calls the same 
single male servant domestique (masc.) in pp. 5 (three 
times), 23, and 25, valet de chambre in p. 16, and simply 
valet in pp. 16 and 23. 

+ My friend goes so far as to eay that it is absurd to 
use maitre d’hotel in this way. 

t Here, if what I have said is true, Littré is wrong, 
for une maison may mean any house, great or small, 
whereas it seems that the sommelier ia to be found only 
in very large houses where there are many manservants. 
It will be noticed that the functions assigned by Littré 
to & sommelier are yery much those of our butler ; it is 
singular, therefore, that the words are not convertible. 

§ I need scarcely say that the valet de chambre is also, 
in private houses, looked upon as specially attached to 
the master of the house, just as the femme de chambre (or 
lady’s-maid) is to the mistress of the house, for this is 
the meaning of the word best known in England. Both 
words have deteriorated, and now frequently denote per- 
sons who have nothing to do but attend to the bedrooms. 
Fille de chambre used, 1 think, formerly to be employed 
for housemaid, whilst femme de chambre meant lady’s- 
maid. The tendency of the age is to be more polite to- 
wards the lower classes (see I’.S.). 


Grand Hotel et Continental at Monte Carlo the 
term was garcon simply, though I heard the word 
sommelier applied to him by the other servants. 
In the hotel at the Cap d’Antibes the chamber- 
maids were called filles de chambre, and so they 
were at Hyéres, whilst at Monte Carlo they were 
termed femmes de chambre. I remember once, 
some twenty years ago, at Limoges, being corrected 
by a chambermaid for calling her fille de chambre, 
and there is no doubt that femme de chambre is 
more respectful. 

As for “ boots,” at the Cap d’ Antibes it was portier 
Wétages (or simply portier) or faquint (the Italian 
word is facchino), and at Hyéres it was also portier 
d'étages, and so at other places; whilst at Monte 
Carlo it was valet de chambre, and somewhere else 
I noticed it was simply valet.{ Portier thus seems 
in the south of France to be used=portewr, but 
this use of the word seems to be unknown in 
Paris, where portier means much the same as 
concierge. In German hotels, too, the hall-porter 
is always called portier (pronounced as in French). 


* At the Grand Hotel, Paris, my French friend 
thought he had been told sommelier des tages, but in the 
south of France I saw it several times printed d’étages. 

+ Littré says, s.v.; “1°. Portefaix (sens propre qui 
n’est plus du tout usité).” But faqguin certainly is so 
used in the south of France. 

t¢ But, of course, it is never wrong to call the “ boots’ 
garcon, nor, indeed, any male servant in a hotel, although 
in certain cases, as, for example, when addressing one of 
the grand maitres d’hdtel of the Grand Hétel, Paris, it 


would no doubt be considered dis-espectful. 
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And lastly, during my absence two short notes on 
the subject have —— in “N. & Q.” signed 
K, H. B. and E. H. M. I quite agree with what 
K. H. B, says concerning sommelier=boots. I 
cannot imagine how Esoracum got such an idea 
into his head. 


Dafief’s Dictionary, 1833, 8vo., “ containing 
above 30,000 terms, names, acceptations, phrases, 
modes of expression, and new words, notin any 
lexicographer,” has: “ Sommelier, ére, s. [one who 
takes care of table linen, provisions, &c.] butler. 
Sommellerie, f. [office of a butler] butlership; [a 

lace where the butler keeps his wine, &c.] pantry, 

uttery, or butlery.” In the Mémoires de Casa- 
nova (if such an authority be not open to objec- 
tion) the hero, in disguise as a sommelier, wears a 
green apron, waits at table, and carves. “ Pendant 
qu’elles mangeaient,” he says, “je m’empare d’un 
chapon au gros sel et je le tranche en maitre, 
Voila, dit ma belle amazone, un sommelier qui 
sert fort bien.” His duties, however, do not end 
with the repast, for the pretended sommelier, 
before retiring, unlaces (quite as a matter of course) 
the lady’s boots and takes them away to be cleaned. 
The farce is resumed next day: “ Le lendemain, 
au point du jour, j’étais & la porte, les bottes 4 la 
main, précisément a l’instant ol: leur cocher venait 
leur dire de se lever,” &c. It is probable from 
the context that the services rendered in respect 
of the boots were hors de condition, and that 
the actual duties of the sommelier would have 
been justly confined to waiting at table as an 
upper servant or butler. ALFreD WALLIs. 


I was made to speak French before English, and 
sommelier has been the word I have my life 
heard used as the nearest equivalent to butler 
which the customs of the two countries admit. I 
have never seen the word applied to the “ boots” 
in France, but I do remember occasionally seeing 
it written up in either Germany or Italy, or on 
the corniche in hotels with Swiss managers, and 
setting it down as one of the absurd mistrans- 
lations that one is always meeting. Noel and 
Chapsal’s Dictionary has, “Celui qui a la charge 
du vin, de la vaisselle,” &, A French professor, 
whose personal experience approves mine, has 
looked the word up for me in five dictionaries, 
and finds them agree with the above. 

Brachet and Egger have, “ Sommelier, 4 l’origine 
officier de bouche, celui qui est chargé de l’appro- 
visionnement: du L. sawmalerius (dérivé de 
saums, salma, somme ; charge, fardeau, provision. 
De sagma bit et aussi charge que l’animal porte 
sur son bat). Sauwmalerius est dans un texte de 
1285.” Thus somaro is the usual word for a 
donkey in Italian; and as an analogy to con- 
necting beafeater with buffet, I may allude to the 
Italian credenza, sideboard ; credenziere, butler. 

It may be worth while to quote the following 


incidental use of the word : “ M. le maitre d’bé ¢] 
préside 4 la mise du couvert, M. le sommelier 
remonte de la cave chargé de bouteilles ” (Gaboriau, 
L’ Argent des Autres, 1874). R. H. Busx, 


A Former Royat Innanitayt or 
Park (6 §S. viii. 103).—Your correspondent, 
Miss R, H. Busk, might by inquiry have saved 
herself some trouble. As an apocryphal incident 
in the history of England, the subject is worth 
inquiry as to the origin and authenticity of the 
story related. It first saw the light in Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa, 1732, in the form of a letter 
from Dr. Thomas Brett, of Spring Grove, East- 
well, Kent, to his friend Dr. William Warren, 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He states 
that he had his information from Heneage, Earl 
of Winchelsea, when on a visit, in 1720, to East- 
well House, his seat. The earl had before him 
the register of Eastwell parish, and pointed out 
the following entry: “ Richard Plantagenet was 
buryed the 22nd daye of December, anno ut supra. 
Ex Registro de Eastwell sub anno 1550.” 

It is further stated that in the register-book a 
special mark was attached to the entries of the 
names of those of noble birth, which mark is 
attached to the entry in question. Then follows 
the legend of the youth being sent to nurse at a 
country village, and afterwards removed to Lutter- 
worth, where he remained until the age of fifteen, 
when he was sent for and carried to a fine house, 
where he was introduced to a noble personage 
who gave him ten golden angels on his departure. 
Some months after he was taken to the royal tent 
on Bosworth Field and told by King Richard that 
he was his son. After the battle he made his way 
to London, and eventually apprenticed himself to 
a bricklayer, in which employment he was found 
by Sir Thomas Moyle, who purchased the Eastwell 
estate and built the house about 1546-7. These 
are the main facts, of which further details will be 
found in the legend. 

In Drake’s Eboracum (1736), ch. iv. p. 117, 
reference is made to Peck’s legend, with the 
further addition, extracted from Hall’s Chronicle, 
that at York on Aug. 31, 1483, Richard, sur- 
named of Gloucester, bastard son of Richard III., 
was knighted by the king. So matters remained 
until 1767, in which year Dr. Brett’s letter was 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. xxxvii. 
p. 408). 

In St. James’s Chronicle of Aug. 8, 1767, a 
letter is inserted impugning the authenticity of 
the legend, and suggesting that it was forged with 
a view to impose on Peck at the time of the pub- 
lication of his book. Both Dr. Brett and Dr. 
Warren had long been dead, but the date of their 
decease is not given. A further letter is inserted 
from the rector of Eastwell, in proof of the correct- 


ness of the inscription, and there is also a letter 
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from Dr. Samuel Pegge (author of Curialia Mis- 
cellanea), who lived many years in the neighbour- 
hood of Eastwell, stating that the story was current 
in the district. 

Mr. Jesse, in his Memoirs of King Richard ITT. 
(1861), supplies a slightly different statement. He 
says that it was not Richard, but John, of Gloucester, 
who was knighted by his father at York in 1483, 
and that eighteen months afterwards he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Calais. He gives the legend 
about the younger son Richard precisely as found 
in Peck. The story subsequently found its way 
into a variety of popular publications—amongst 
others Hone’s Year Book and Chambers’s Book of 
Days—as illustrative of the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, 

In weighing the testimony pro and con of the 
story, it will be observed that it is based essen- 
tially, if not entirely, on the letter of Dr. Brett 
dated 1732, referring to an interview with the Earl 
of Winchelsea in 1720. Now was there such a 
letter, or was it, as insinuated in the letter in St. 
James's Chronicle, a forgery to deceive Peck, then 
- his Desiderata? Such things have 

n. Cromek’s Remains of Nithsdale and Gallo- 

way Song emanated in great part from the facile 

mn of Allan Cunningham. Several of the songs 
in Scott’s Minstrelsy are acknowledged to be 
surreptitious. Dr. Pegge, writing at the end of 
the eighteenth century, says, “ Dr. Brett and Dr. 
Warren, both of whom I well know [sic], were 
very serious men, and incapable of forming a 
design upon any body, in a point of history espe- 
cially.” This may be ; but their personal testimony 
to a transaction seventy years previously is not 
very trustworthy. 

The information as to Richard Plantagenet is 
stated to have been given in 1720 by the Earl of 
Winchelsea to Dr. Brett. It would appear, though 
it is not pag | stated, that it was originally 
furnished by Sir Thomas Moyle, the owner and 
builder of Eastwell House in 1547, There is, 
therefore, an interval of 170 years to account for, 
during which time there is perfect silence as to 
any legend of the kind. Where and to whom did 
Sir Thomas Moyle communicate the information ? 
The only record we have is what Lord Winchelsea 
told Dr. Brett ; but who told Lord Winchelsea ? 
The elephant stands on the back of the tortoise ; 
but what supports the tortoise? The narrative 
goes on to say, “‘ As a testimony of the truth of 
this remarkable history, he [Lord Winchelsea] was 
wont to produce the register in the parish church 
of Eastwell.” The register simply proves that a 
man calling himself Richard Plantagenet was in- 
terred on Dec. 22, 1550, and even that is doubtful, 
since it is admitted that the record is not an 
original entry. We have heard of another brick- 
layer, of whom it was averred, “Sir, he made a 
chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks 


are alive this day to testify it; therefore, deny 
it not.” 

The story breaks down at two points. First, 
the long interval between the alleged discovery in 
1547 and the alleged statement in 1720. Secondly, 
in the absence of corroborative evidence whether 
such a statement was made at all, or was an in- 
vention palmed off upon Peck, who was on the 
look-out for Desiderata Curtosa. It seems some- 
what strange that the information, which, if true, 
must have been known to many, should have been 
mysteriously concealed, and have only obtained 
currency through one individual, and that without 
any corroboration. 

The probability is that the simple fact of the 
interment of Richard Plantagenet, whoever he 
may have been, has given rise, as in many other 
cases, to a legend to account for it. 

J. A. Pictoy, 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


May I be allowed to refer Miss Busx to the 
following places in “N. & Q.,” viz., 1* S. vi. 486, 
583, 615; x. 155; 4% S,. v. 89; vi. 131, 213, 327, 
567? The story of this-illegitimate son of Richard 
III. has been expanded in “an historical narra- 
tive,” entitled The Last of the Plantagenets, by Mr. 
William Heseltine. If Miss Busk has not seen 
this little book, but would like to do so, I shall 
have very much pleasure in forwarding it to her 
for perusal on her sending her address to me 
through the editor of “N. & Q.” F. W. J 

Bolton Percy, Yorkshire. 


Miss Buskx’s story about the emg a is not 
new ; it will be found in extenso in Mr. E. Wal- 
ford’s Tales of Great Families, second series, vol. iy 
under the title of “ A Cadet of the Plantagenets. 
Mus Rvsticvs. 


Miss Busk will find this story in Peck’s De- 
siderata Curiosa, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for July and August, 1767, and in Walker's selec- 


tion of curious articles from the latter, i. 123. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 


Marcvenite (6% §, vi. 489).—As I have seen 
no reply from any cne more competent, I venture 
to send a few detached notes which I gathered 
some time ago upon this subject. Incomplete at 
best, they have also suffered by dispersion ; perhaps 
some one will supplement them. 

The St. Margaret commemorated on July 20 is 
the earliest saint of the name, and, of course, the 
one inquired for by your correspondent. Mrs, 
Jameson embodies the popular idea of the subject 
when shesays that her legend and her name were 
brought to Europe from the East by the Crusaders 
in the eleventh century, and that the latter was 
given “ to the little lowly flower we call daisy.” But 
(1) whether it was this saint who first made “ Pearl” 
the name of a woman and flower, and (2) what 
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flower exactly it is which is so symbolically con- 
nected, cannot be lightly pronounced. 

One is led in these days to be very diffident of 
supposing that one has reached the first use of 
anything. 

1, The Legenda Aurea, in giving the symbolical 
interpretation of St. Margaret’s name, only con- 
nects the brilliancy and purity of the pearl with 
the lustre and purity of her character, and says 
nothing about the flower. 

2. Mrs. Jameson saysthat in pictures St. Margaret 
generally wears a wreath of pearls, but that in the 
Siena Academy there is one in which she wears a 
garland of daisies and carries daisies in her hand, 
and she thinks there is but that one. Ihave been 
a great deal at Siena, but I have no note of this 
picture ; it would be desirable to know its date 
and what kind of flower it is exactly that she bears. 

3. Instances are not wanting of noble and 
famous Margarets who are said to have taken a 
flower called by the same name for their device; 
but what was the flower ? 

4. Silvestro & Petra Santa, in his Symbolica 
Heroica, has the following :— 

** Margarita Valesia Navarre Regina figuravit pro se 
heliotropium in sole* cum hac inscriptione, ‘ Non in- 
feriora secutus,’ nempe uti sequitur flos aureus sulem 
aureum ; sic ipse é stirpe Regia maritum Regem meruerat.” 
And Perger (mentioned below) says St. Louis 
chose the Maasslieb or daisy for his device, and 
had it along with the lily engraved on a ring, 
but does not advert to the fact that the queen’s 
name was Margaret. I have read somewhere, also, 
that when he went to the Holy Land he had a 
ring made with a single pearl, and round it the 
legend, “ Dieu, France, et Marguerite: hors cet 
anel n’est point d’amour.” 

5. Anyhow, I do not know why J. M. names the 
flower under the French form,t for the word has 
passed into every European language,t and I am 


* The illustration has a sunflower growing in the 
sun's light, not surrounded by an heraldic sun. The 
same is also given in Symbola et Emblemata (mottoes in 
eight languages, Amsterdam, 1705), under the heading of 
“ Een Sonneblom,” twice over, Nos. 21 and 359; No. 188 
is the same, with the motto “ Quocumque sequor ": No, 
200, the sunflower without sun, “ Solem specto ”’; No. 222, 
the same, “ Vivo inter angustias,” which is Englished 
by “IT cannot turn myself”; No. 525, the same, “* Usque 

reditum.” 

t+ Except that it seems a habit of the English mind 
to treat “ French” as synonymous with “ foreign.” As 
one curious instance among many, I have a friend who 
is famous for a happy choice of names for her cate, A 
long-haired Angora was Esau, and its “smooth English 
cousin, Jacob ; one remarked for “ going delicately" was 
Agag; a noble shiny black, Othello; a brilliant little 
spitfire, Lucifer ; and another that had a curious 
red undergrowth to his black fur, Mephistopheles. Her 
maid was heard to remark one day, “I can't think 
where miesis gets all those Frenchy names.” 

} Though most have also popular names for it besides, 
doubtless dating from before the introduction of St, Mar- 


bound to confess that it has come to be generall 
used for the “lowly daisy.” But the old herbals 
(e.g., Turner's, 1551; Culpeper’s, 1654) distin. 
guish this as the “little daisy,” and the chrysan- 
themum as “ great daisy”; and Mannhardt quotes 
Conrad v. Megenberg, 1309-81, to the effect that 
solsequium and sponsa solis are names of the 
wegewarte or chicory, closely allied to the daisy, 

6. Mannhardt, in his remarkable and now cele. 
brated paper entitled Klytie, has collected a most 
interesting history of the chicory and sunflower, 
and he and Perger (Deutsche Pflanzen sagen) and 
Grimm (Bedeutung der Blumen) establish a my- 
thical, as modern botany has an actual, affinity 
between these and the daisy and aster. 

7. Littré, in giving the etymology of the mar- 
guerite, traces analogies in various dialects and 
tongues, and winds up with the hypothesis that 
papyapira comes from the Persian mervarid.* 
He adds :— 

“ Margarita est vox barbara, dit Pline, ix. 35, et J, 
Grimm le tire de l’Anglo-Saxon meregrd/, caillou de mer, 
mais l'origine persane d'un mot grec est plus probable 
qu'une origine germanique; et barbara convient aussi 
bien & la langue des Perses qu’’ celle des Germains.” 
This coincidence of the learned Littré’s quite in- 
dependent researches with the tradition of the 
Legenda Aurea, which, if I remember right, says 
the saint was a Persian princess, is very striking. 

8. Prof. Skeat’s Htymol. Dict. has, “ Daisy, lit. 
day’s eye, eye of day, from the sun-like appearance 
of its flower” ; and Littré quotes from St. Lamb. 
Saisons, “J’ai vu la marguerite étalant ses 
beautés, son cercle émaillé d'or,” which describes 
the sunflower better than the “lowly daisy.” And 
Keats, in his rather inane Song of the Daisy (pre- 
served in Lord Houghton’s collection of his frag- 
mentary pieces), seems to have felt the same con- 
nexion when he wrote :— 

“ The sun with his great eye 
Sees not so much as J.” 


garet’s legend. Thus in French there is pdquerette, because 
it first appears about Eastertide; in Spanish maya. In 
Portuguese it is margareta (while the female name is 
Margareda), but the indigenous name is bon‘na, and the 
people call it bemmequer, malmequer (he, or she, loves 
me, loves me not), because of the augury of its petals; 
for the same reason Germans call it Afaasslied (love- 
measure) and Rupfblume. Littré alludes to the corre- 
sponding practice in France, thus “A la franche mar- 
guerite, se dit d’un amant qui effeuille une m. pour 
savoir s'il est aimé,.” Another German popular name is 
wiesenperle. In Hungary—where patches of sunflowers 
not only make a crown of brightness round every white- 
washed cottage of the weary puszta, but supply the 
oil which is the sole means of illumination 
peasant knows—there are many legends about it. 

* In the supplement of 1877 of words of Eastern 
origin, he has nothing fresh to add, but in the ordinary 
supplement he inserts a special category to admit & 


use of the word marguerite which he finds in a casual 
mention in the Journal Oficiel, where it has evidently 
been written by slip of the pen for madeleines! 
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Mannhardt calls the chrysanthemum perlenblume 
and margarita. 

9. Petra Santa (quoted above) has also the follow- 
ing 

“Dum Rome in Basilica Liberian’ exequiaw fierent 
Margarite Austriace, Hispaniarum Reginw congrué ad 
gemmeum nomen et ad gemmeos mores ejus hoc symbo- 
lum prodiit. Hoc est vnio sev margarita; nec intra 
concham, uel in mari sed in theca gemmarii* cum lem- 
mata ‘ Deservisset jvuat mare.’ Quia nimirum czxlo 
recepta mens ejus erat inter sidera ; sicut margarita ex 
mari excerpta, est inter gemmas.”’} 

10. Paolo Giovio (Dialogo dell’ Imprese Mili- 
tari et Amorose, 1555) mentions with reprobation, 
“ quel fiero Soldato per non dire rufiano,” Bastiano 
del Mancino wearing a pearl in his cap: “Volendo 
che s’intendesse il nome di sua dama a qto modo 
‘ Margherita te sola amo.’ ” 

11. To end with a question, Why is the sun- 
flower in heraldry called a soucy ? 

R. H. Busx. 


Lessinc AND (5" §. viii. 164, 200, 
276).—The references supplied at the above pages 
are to a translation made by S. T. Coleridge 
(“Names”) from Lessing (“ Die Namen”), and I 
recall them because I can throw some additional 
light on the questions then raised. The verses 
(than which S. T. C. produced nothing more grace- 
ful) were first collected in Pickering’s edition of 
1848 (p. 285), and were there stated to be “ from 

ing,” but were reproduced in Moxon’s edition 
of 1856 without the acknowledgment, for which 
Derwent Coleridge was taken to task by you 
editorially (5 §S. viii. 200). None of your corre- 
spondents seems to have been aware that the 
verses first appeared publicly in the Keepsake 
for 1829, where they are to be found as “ by 
8. T. Coleridge,” without any hint that they are 
a translation. I interfere, however, chiefly to 
say that I have in my possession a MS. copy 
of the verses signed with the autograph of 
“8. T. Coleridge,” although the text is not in his 
handwriting. It is on a leaf bound up in a volume 
purchased _ at Dawson Turner’s sale, lettered 
“Manuscripts to Keepsake, 1828 ”;. so that I sup- 
pose these verses were crowded out of that year’s 
issue and reserved for the next. My MS. copy 
differs from any of the printed versions, and as 
each one of these differs from the other we have 
bo fewer than four version, viz.: 1, My MS.; 2, 
Keepsake, 1829 ; 3, Cottle’s (1801?) ; 4, Poems, 
edit, 1848, et seg. Here is the first named, with 
the readings below, from the Keepsake :— 


- The illustration, however, is the interior of a room 
with a good-sized ball to represent the pearl standing on 
the table. 

t U and v are counterchanged throughout. 

} He gives two or three other devices connected with 

er name, one of which is “ Dum pario pereo,” in allu- 
sion to the manner of her death, and the illustration is 
Aurora dying in giving birth to Day. 


“ T asked my fair, one happy day, 

What I should call her in my lay, 

By what sweet name from Rome or Greece, 

Lalage, Nezera, Chloris,* 

Laura, Lesbia, or Doris,t 

Dorimene, or Lucrece 

“© Ah,’ replied my gentle fair, 

¢ Beloved t What are names but air? 

Choose thou whatever suits the line ; 

Call me Laura, call me Chloris, 

Call me Lesbia§ or Doris, 

Only—only call me Thine !*” 
The same leaf contains the MS. of the verses 
called “Job’s Luck” in the edition of 1848, 
which were first published in the Keepsake for 
1829, under the title of “ Epigram,” p. 360. The 
lines in the MS. and Keepsake are identical, and 
differ but slightly from the version printed in 
1848. I may mention that the water-mark of my 
MS. leaf has the date “1827,” which shows that 
the verses were freshly copied out for the Keepsake, 

Dykes CAMPBELL. 
iP the edition of Coleridge's works edited by Derwent 

and Sara Coleridge, and published by Moxon in 1859, 
the name of Dorimene in the last line of the first stanza 
is replaced by Arethusa, and that of Laura in the line 
previous and in the fourth line of the second stanza by 
Sappho. No mention is made of the poem being a 
translation. In Dodd's Epigrammatists (London, 1870) 
the poem is given as in the edition of 1859, but appears 
under the name Lessing. It is said that Coleridge's 
version first saw the light in the Morning Chronicle. ]} 


Paice (6 S. vii. 405, 455 ; viii. 13, 89, 169).— 
I knew much less about plant-names some four- 
teen years since than I do now; but that is no 
reason why Dr. 8. Evans should misquote me. I 
not only never thought I had “ once for all,” or 
anywise, “solved the question of the derivation ” 
in “N. & Q.” 4™ S. iii, 242, but I never wrote 
the sentence which he professes to quote. I said 
of the word horse-buckles, ‘the latter half of 
the word being evidently an equivalent of 
paigle.” Dr. Evans substitutes “the origin of” 
for the words I have italicized, and then proceeds, 
“T fancy Mr. Brirrey’s horse-buckle is only a 
horse-paigle”—exactly what I implied in the 
sentence he misquotes. I have plenty to answer 
for, but I decline to be misquoted. Mr. Brrx- 
Beck Terry does not find vigle in our Dictionary 
of Plant-Names, because the letter p of that work 
is not yet published. His kind reference to our 
book induces me to add that it will be completed 
and issued before the end of 1883. 

James 
Isleworth. 


I think Mr. Lywy is a little hard upon me in 
denying the value of my testimony as to “a matter 
of fact.” Of course I only testify to what I have 


* Negra, Laura, Daphne, Chloris, 
+ Carina, Lalage, or Doris. 
t Dear one, 
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myself heard, but I can confidently say that the 
at in paigle (pronounced as ai in trail) is rather 
drawled out t otherwise by the very man 
ple whom I have heard pronounce the word. 
Poubmit, humbly, that I have lived in Cambridge- 
shire for at least a quarter of a century; that I 
have paid much attention to local pronunciation 
in connexion with my work for the Dialect Society; 
and that I do not think I have ever heard the 
ronunciation peggle more than once or twice. 
y servants, from Cambridgeshire villages, say 
-_ My daughters, who have lived in Cam- 
ridgeshire nearly all their lives, say paigle and 
denounce peggle. More than this, I spent two 
years in Norfolk, where every one says paigle, 
Paigle is the spelling given by Forby, by Dr. 
Prior in Johnson’s Dictionary, and by many 
writers. Tusser has paggle. Ben Jonson has 
pagle, The earliest occurrence of the word is in 
1530, in Palsgrave’s Dictionary; he gives it as 
pagyll. So much for the “ matter of fact,” as to 
which I am not to be listened to. Now for the 
“matter of opinion,” on which it is allowed that 
I may be heard. I have no déubt that the long 
vowel gives the original sound, and that peggles 
and paggles are, so to speak, corruptions. The 
shortening of vowels is so common in English 
that we actually pronounce head, bread, flood with 
short vowels, whilst we spell them according to the 
old pronunciation, which made them long. There 
is yet another point. The word is sometimes pro- 
nounced piegle (ie as in pie). This I have heard 
myself; but, as I am not to count, I may at any 
rate remark that this is clearly what Nall means 
by writing pygill. Now this t-sound is one which 
I have particularly studied. It is a common East 
Anglian substitution for the long ai. Only a 
few weeks ago I heard a boy say diezies, meaning 
daisies; and they even say piper for paper. 
Strictly this i-sound is somewhat longer than the 
& in pipe, and precisely represents the diphthong 
ai (Italian), This is very clear evidence for the 
long ai. Watrter W. Sxear. 
Cambridge. 


Braoapsworps” (6"§,. viii. 106). 
—I venture to suggest that D°Urfey’s allusion, in 
the passage quoted by Mr. Sata, was to the new 
and unfamiliar use of the broadsword in the attack 
made upon Mr. Thynne by Count Coningsmark 
and his bravos, rather than to the novelty of the 
weapon itself. In fact, if Mr. Sara will connect 
the post-Restoration prologue and epilogue with 
the modern “ topical song ” (into which all the avail- 
able gossip of the day is lugged by the head and 
shoulders), he will, I think, be able to refer both 
to an ad captandum device for securing the good 
will of an audience by an appeal to its whims or 

rejudices, and to recognize the trick of a practised 
bad in the prologue to Sir Hercules Buffoon, The 


| 


case stands thus: In the early part of 1681, just 
before the time when Lacy’s comedy was to be 
put upon the stage, Mr. Thynne was very brutally 
murdered by foreign cut-throats, said to have been 
set upon him by Count Coningsmark, his rival in 
the affections of the Lady Elizabeth Percy, At 
this period the sword worn by English gentlemen, 
ostensibly as a weapon of defence, was the rapier 
or “smalisword,” thus distinguished from the 
“ broadsword ” (which, being carried by horsemen 
suspended from a sling-belt, was frequently called 
a hanger), and used only for thrusting. This was 
the character of Mr. Thynne’s weapon—one that 
could have no chance whatever when brought into 
play against the heavy cut-and-thrust swords 
which, as deposed at the trial, were used by his 
adversaries. In short, he was “ butchered,” as the 
saying went, not in fair fight with equal arms on 
both sides, but as being opposed to“ new weapons,” 
that is, to swords of a sort not usually employed 
for self-defence by English gentlemen. The poet 
not obscurely hints that the sparks who pretended 
to “ guard their lives” with broadswords (follow- 
ing the fashion set by Coningsmark) would betray 
their bloody purpose as completely as if they 
‘went out for glory” with butchers’ knives thrust 
into their belts instead of rapiers. 
Atrrep WALLIs. 


The broadsword was undoubtedly a very well- 
known weapon long before the murder of Mr. 
Thynne in 1682, but it certainly was then new to 
Londoners as worn by a gentleman’s servant ina 
Sunday’s ride in the park, At the trial the Lord 
Chief Baron asked Coningsmark pointedly why he 
required for his attendant, who was in truth his 
groom, “such a strong basket-hilted sword ?” to 
which the reply was given, ‘‘ It was no more than 
what servants of his bulk and making used to 
wear.” Upon this Sir N. Johnson, who acted as 
interpreter, and did all he could to favour the 
count, added, “All the servants of gentlemen in 
Germany wear such broad swords”; and then 
Pemberton, who was allowed to suggest and sup- 
press evidence in a most unjust manner, said, 
“You know it yourself, Sir Nathaniel; you have 
travelled there”; to which he replied, “ Yes, my 
lord, they do; and the Poles broader and greater 
swords than the others.” The evidence previously 
given before Sir J. Reresby was suppressed by 
Pemberton, as it all told against Coningsmark, 
who unquestionably was the true murderer. He 
employed Vratz to get rid of Tbhynne, and he in 
turn sought for a couple of ruffians who should kill 
him. First, Vratz asked Stern to get two Italian 
daggers made, and gave him a drawing of their 
shape and size. Subsequently, he met with the 
Pole Eorosky, and then he abandoned all thoughts 
of daggers and adopted the musketoon or blunder- 
buss; and with such a weapon, charged with four 


bullets, Borosky killed Mr, Thynne in St, James's 
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Street on Feb. 12, 1682. Practically this poor 
man was a serf of the Coningsmarks, who lent or 
gave him for the time to Capt. Vratz, and he 
obeyed the order of his master blindly, as, by 
Polish custom, the master who gives a wrong order 
alone is guilty, and not his servant, who only obeys 
his master. When Coningsmark was in prison he 
offered a large bribe to Sir J. Reresby to get him 
acquitted. This was refused; but he probably made 
the same offer again elsewhere, and with better 
success, for on February 21 (see Reresby’s Memoirs) 
“the king was willing that Count Coningsmark 
should come off”; and the trial was then so 
managed by Pemberton that he did get off. As 
a matter of fact the trial was somewhat a farce. 
The man most guilty escaped altogether, his friend 
Vratz was honourably hanged, and his body em- 
balmed by Russell’s new process (Evelyn’s Diary, 
March 24, 1682). The poor tool Borosky, who 
obeyed orders and fired the blunderbuss, and 
Stern, who only looked on, were hanged ignomin- 
iously, and their bodies left suspended in chains. 
The broadsword was in no way used for the 
murder; but the whole thing was very much talked 
about, and no doubt a “ Coningsmark sword ” was 
a household expression, equivalent to the weapon 
of a hired assassin which a man might employ and 
yet be free of guilt. It is probable when D’Urfey 
wrote the prologue to Sir Hercules Buffoon that 
some cutler—it may be the very Thomas Howgood 
who gave evidence upon the trial as having sup- 
plied a sword to Coningsmark—tried to make some 
profit out of the transaction, and put out for sale 
“the Coningsmark sword.” It was not important 
whether he recommended the weapon for attack 
or for defence ; the title was sure to be attractive. 
No doubt such weapons would readily be sold, 
and when reference was made to them in the 
theatre every one would know what was meant, 
and most would applaud, for Coningsmark was 
then generally considered a mean, sneaking coward. 
Evelyn, who probably fairly expressed the general 
feeling, says, “ Vratz did a friendly office for that 
base coward Coningsmark.” Epwarp Sotty. 


Byron anp THe Eron anp Harrow 
Marcu (6 §. viii. 45).—As regards the account 
of Lord Byron at Lord’s, the late Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe told me that he was at Lord’s on one 
occasion, probably in 1805, and he saw a big boy 
put out, and limp away from the wicket to the 
pavilion looking very sulky, and he asked who it 
was, and he was told Lord Byron. F. L. 


”: “Fornster” (6" §, iii, 328; vii. 
97).— Foin is a French exclamation expressive of 
repulsion. It occurs in La Fontaine, “ Foin! du 


loup et de sa race”; and in Molidre, “ Foin/ que 
Nai-je avec moi mon porte-respect.” Etymologically 
derived from fowin, fouine (marten), it conveys an 


are of bad odour; and one may presume 
Doll Tearsheet’s language was offensively figura- 
tive, especially if one happen to be acquainted 
with the Creole patois interpretation of the word. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the phrase 
addressed to Bardolph is antithetical only: “ When 
wilt thou leave fighting o’ days and fleeing o’ 
nights ”—foining, from the French fouiner, to 
elude or escape. H. pe Kearvosquert. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Tue Ow. an or Deata (6% §. vi. 
74, 198, 353; vii. 137).—There is an historic 
reference which will make the notices of the owl 
as an emblem of misfortune or of death more nearly 
complete. When Herod Agrippa I. (cf. Acts xii.) 
was receiving the flattering acclamations preced- 
ing his death, he saw the owl, as Josephus men- 
tions in the following passage :— 

“But not long after, he, looking upwards, perceived 
an owl over his head, perched upon a cord, and knew 
presently that he was but a messenger of his misfor- 
tune; whereas formerly he had denounced unto him 
his felicity ; and conceived thereupon & most hearty and 
inward grief: and suddenly he was seized,” &c.—Auxt., 
xix. vii. p. 524, Works, translation, London, 1701. 

This instance is the more remarkable for the dis- 
cussion which has arisen from the way in which 
Eusebius, while quoting Josephus, substitutes 
dyyeAov for BovBova (H. E., ii. x. 5). Upon 
which Dr. Westcott observes:— By a singular 
and interesting confusion Eusebius converts the 
owl, which, according to Josephus, appeared to 
Herod as a messenger of evil, into ‘the angel’ of 
the Acts (xii. 23) who was the unseen minister of 
the Divine will” (Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, s.v.). 
Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Tue Currew Norra anv Soura (6" §. v. 347; 
vi. 13, 177, 318; vii. 138, 158)—I think the 
curfew is still rung in the city of Durham, and 
that the hour is 9 p.m. in summer and 8 P.M in 
winter. The bell, which is in the cathedral, begins 
to ring about a quarter before the hour, I think, 
and is a signal for the servant-maids to make 
homewards. I have no doubt your correspondent 
J. T. F., of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, would be able 
to give the necessary information. | Homeros, 


LocALITIEs IN ENGLAND MENTIONED BY CHAUCER 
(6% §, vii. 221, 298).—There are two more items 
which serve to connect Chaucerand his writings with 
East Yorkshire. His mention of Hull and Holder- 
ness is well known. First, the poet’s grand- 
daughter Alice became the wife of William de 
la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, great-grandson of William 
de la Pole, the Hull merchant whom Edward III. 
called “ dilectus Mercator noster” and ‘* Mercator 
regis.” 

“Lenvoy de Chaucer a Bukton” 
seems to have been addressed to a well-known 
Yorkshire gentleman, Peter de Bukton, of Buckton, 
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near Bridlington, whose name frequently occurs 
in Yorkshire records, There is an interesting 
entry in a monastic account-roll printed in the 
second volume of the Whitby Chartulary (Surtees 
Society, 1881), p. 607: “ Uni cithariste d’ni Petri 
de Bukton [misprinted Bukcan], xii¢” (1394-5). 
He to whom Chaucer wrote verses may well have 
had a band of harpers, and the monks of Whitby 
surely bestowed their shilling well upon one of 
them. W. C. B. 


Tae First Bishop wHo wore 
(6" S. vii. 388).—I think that I can throw some 
light upon the question of Mr. Parcuine, which 
appears 6 S, vii. 388. Mr. Patcuine asks, 
“ Who was the first bishop who came out in panta- 
loons?” I think that it may have been Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, Bishop of Chichester. Dr. Shuttleworth, 
though his was not a bad figure, yet had rather an 
unpromising pair of legs, and the story, in the 
common room of his college at the time of his 
appointment or nomination to the bishopric of 
Chichester, was that, being conscious of the 
advantage which he derived from wearing long 
trousers or pantaloons, he used to say, with the play- 
fal humour which was natural to him, that he 
would not wear knee-breeches, whatever dreadful 
things Dr. Gilbert might say would befall him 
from this disregard of the episcopal style of dress. 
Dr. Gilbert was at that time rather conspicuous in 
the university as a stout stickler for old forms and 
usages. I remember that some such story as this 
was current in the college common room, but I do 
not know what Dr. Shuttleworth actually did 
when he became a bishop. OXoNIENSIS, 


Tar Srory or “tue rounp or rLesn” 
viii. 105).—Allow me to say that a paper on this 
in The Merchant of Venice, and a version of it in 
the Cursor Mundi, was read by Miss L. Toulmin 
Smith before the New Shakspere Society on 
April 9, 1875, and published in the Transactions 
for that year, p. 181, An additional note appears 
p. 457. Br. Nicwotsoy, 


“SEVEN WONDERS OF THE wortD” (4" §. ix. 
377; xi. 355).—The “ Seven wonders of the world” 
is a familiar phrase, but I only recently saw for the 
first time what appears to me an original, or at 
least very early, authority for the expression :— 

Ta éxra Ocapara. 

a’. ‘O év 'Odvpria Zebs, Ar’. 
tis "Edeciwy 'Apréuidos vads. y'. év 
Keparetos Buds, ds A€yerar yever Oar ex 
Tov pias Kepdtwv. &. Td 
MavowArov td év ‘AXtxapvacoy. ‘At év 
Tvpapides, Sv mixes exer 
terpaxogias. Ta BaBvAdua ¢' 
Kodorads, ri 6, dv éroinae Xdpys 
6 Aivévos. trues 88 ra trover Kal rov 
AqxAnridy, tov éy Bopdy, wai tods 


Kpepacrois kai "AOnvay 
év "A@jvass, Ta Kijpov 
mus, be Ineredibilibus, first published by Leo 
Allatius, from a MS. in the Vatican, Rome, 1641, 
See Opuscula Mythologica, Physica, et Ethica, 
Amst., 1688, pp. praef, sign. 5 vers., 85. 

Ep. Marswatt. 


Rosse. (6 vii. 468).—Russell, from Rys- 
sell, a town in Holland or Flanders, where a peca- 
liar kind of black material was made in the olden 
time, whether for five centuries I cannot say, 

I. C. G. 

[Ryssell is simply the Flemish form of Lille, the 
ancient capital of Flanders, now the chief town of the 
French Département du Nord, which has long been re- 
markable for all kinds of manufactures. See La Belvique, 
Guide Hen, Brussela, 1856, and Baedeker's Belgium and 
Holland, 1875, where linen and woollen goods, cotton 


are specified among the staple commodities of 
ille. 


In the statute of 1 & 2 Phil. and Mary, cap, 14, 
are mentioned “ russels, called russels sattens, and 
sattens reverses,” W. C. B. 


Canptemas Orrertnas viii. 8).—It 
would appear that the custom to which §, 8. L. 
refers, was ‘‘an universal practice” in Scotch 
schools. See Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. 
p. 214. G. F. R. B. 


on Macreapy, ATTRIBUTED 170 
Cuartes Lame (6 vii. 504).—The sonnet 
found by Mr. Dykes Camppett in the Literary 
Gazette for 1819, in spite of the initials appended 
to it, was by Mr. Procter (Barry Cornwall), and is 
quoted in full, as by him, in Macready’s Diary 
and Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 163. It would seem 
that, for some unexplained reason, Procter was in 
the habit of writing under the initials of his friend 
Lamb. In a letter of Lamb’s to Coleridge of the 
same year, he writes :— 

“That Manchester sonnet [ think very likely is Capel 
Lofft’s. Another sonnet appeared with the same initials 
in the same paper, which turned out to be Procter's. 
What do the rascals mean? Am I to have the fathering 
of what idle rhymes every begyarly poetaster pours 
forth!” 

ALFRED AINGER. 

2, Upper Terrace, Haiapstead. 


A Hanpet Commemoration (6™ 8. vii. 485). 
—The two lines quoted as by “Cynic Swift” are 
not his, but Byrom’s. They have been credited to 
both Pope and Swift, but John Byrom wrote them, 
except that his first line is— 

“ Strange all this difference should be.” 
Frepx. Rowe. 


B. F. Foster (6 S, vii. 428).—Since writing 
at the above reference with inquiries as to this 
gentleman and his collection of works on book- 
keeping, it has been ascertained from his successor 
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Foster emigrated to New York in 1852, and sub- 
sequently died there. This accounts for the want 
of success in tracing him through the department 
of the Registrar-General here. His collected library 
on book-keeping, which was probably unique, was 
despatched by an earlier vessel, and it is believed 
that the whole of the books were lost at sea. 

The council of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
eountants in England and Wales is desirous of 
forming as complete a series of works bearing on 
its operations as possible ; and if any correspon- 
dent of “ N. & Q.” will describe any early or rare 
work in English on this subject it will be esteemed 
a favour. W. C. J. 


Ayn Otp Live Eneoravine (6" §. viii. 88). 
—The engraving about which Y. A. K. inquires 
is the portrait of James Howell, a learned man 
and copious writer, son of Thomas Howell, minis- 
terof Abernant, in Carmarthenshire. He was born 
about 1594, educated at the free school, Here- 
ford, and Jesus College, Oxford ; became agent 
to a patent glass manufactory in Broad Street, 
and in that capacity travelled much. Afterwards 
he accompanied Baron Altham’s son on a tour to 
France, was secretary to Lord Scrope, became 
MP. for Richmond, Yorks., secretary to Robert, 
Barl of Leicester, and in 1640 Clerk of the 
Council. In 1643 he was sent to the Fleet 
Prison, where he remained for many years, and 
where he wrote the greatest part of his works. 
He was the author of more books than any other 
Englishman of his time. Cibber says that he 
published no less than forty-nine. His Dodona’s 
Grove passed through many editions ; but the most 
esteemed of his works are his Letters. At the 
Restoration he was appointed Historiographer 
Royal, which office was created for him. He died 
in 1666, and was buried in the Temple Church. 
Y. A. K.’s engraving was prefixed to James 
Howell's German Dict. The same engraving, with 
arms, is prefixed to his Londinopolis. Claude Mellan 
was an eminent French designer and engraver. 
Abraham Bosse was also a French engraver. 
There is another engraving of James Howell as 
frontispiece to his Letters, 1645, and one as a 
vignette to the same, engraved by Marshall ; 
and Wood, in his Athenee Oxonienses, says, “ The 
excellent head of Howell, by Melan and Bosc 
[sic], was first placed before the French translation 
of his Vocal Forests, 1641. It seems curious that 
the full-length engraving mentioned by Y. A. K. 


thould have been “ sold ” so early as “ 1650.” The | 


oak became the badge of the Royalists, and often 
occurred in pictures in remembrance of Boscobel ; 
but Charles II.’s concealment did not take place 
till September, 1651. Constance 


_ In a small quarto volume of Political Tracts 
mM my possession, I find one entitled “ Two Dis- 


especially his marvellous speeches delivered on the 
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in business (himself long since retired) that Mr. | ane The Pre-Eminence of Parliament,” and 


“ England’s Teares,” by “James Howell, Esq., 
one of the Clerks of H.M.’s most Honble 
Privie Council,” London, 1644, with a fine copy 
of Y. A. K.’s engraved portrait opposite the 
title, no doubt the effigies of the above popular 
writer. It occurs again, according to Lowndes, in 
the same author's Londinopolis, 1657. J. O. 


The above, as described by Y. A. K., is an 
impression of the frontispiece to a curious tract 
called England's Teares for the Present Wars, &c., 
written by James Howell in 1644. He died in 
1666. I have a copy of this singular engraving, 
similar in every respect to that named by Y. A. K., 
except that no horse or servant is shown in the 
distance. It would not be a steel engraving, as 
that metal was not used until about 1820, Pro- 
bably the print was afterwards published and sold 
in a separate form, with the date altered to 1650, 

C. T. Trompson. 


Y. A. K.’s print is certainly not a “steel en- 
graving,” that style of art not existing in 1650, 
nor, indeed, until the present century. He will 
find it mentioned in all lists of Bosse’s works. In 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
for instance, it is entered as ‘A man in a cloak, 
leaning against a tree.” It certainly had no re- 
ference to Oliver Cromwell. Abraham Bosse 
(b. 1610, d. 1678) was a celebrated etcher and 
engraver, and Y. A. K.’s specimen was executed 
conjointly by Bosse and Claude Mellan (not Melan). 
If the print is pasted and without a margin it 
would be worth only a few shillings, JayYDEE. 


This must be the portrait of James Howell, the 
author of the Epistole Ho-Eliane. I write without 
an impression to refer to, but I have no doubt of 
the fact. The print, if cut close and pasted on 
paper, is of little value, as it is not rare ; in fine 
state it would not fetch much more than a guinea, 
There are two states of this print. 

ULIAN MARSHALL. 

The portrait is that of James Howell. See 
Granger’s Biog. Hist., iv. 51. 

J. 


Miscellanecus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


English Men of Letters—Sheridan. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuovcn much has already been written about Sheridan, 
Mrs, Oliphant’s sympathetic sketch of the life of this 
brilliant man of letters will be cordially welcomed. 
With such a subject a writer of Mrs. Oliphant’s calibre 
could hardly fail to be successful. If ever there was a 
life full of the vicissitudes of fortune and of picturesque 
incidents it was Sheridan's. His runaway match with 
Miss Linley and his subsequent encounters with Capt. 
Matthews; his sudden success as a dramatic writer; his 
oratorical triumphs in the House of Commons, more 
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question of the impeachment of Warren Hastings; the 
triumphs and reverses of his financial schemes; the 
destruction by fire of his new theatre at Drury Lane; 
and the sad details of the last days of his life,—all these 
incidents, and others of minor interest, are graphically 
described to us by Mrs. Oliphant. Though a mere 
sketch, which makes no pretence to any original research, 
the memoir, we venture to think, will rank amongst the 
most interesting volumes of the series to which it 
belongs. 

Folk-lore Relics of Early Village Life. By George 

Laurence Gomme, (Stock.) 

Mr, Gomme is well known as a learned interpreter of 
folk-lore. His Primitive Folk Moots is the standard 
work on a most interesting, though obscure, subject. 
The present volume is worthy to rank beside it. Folk- 
lore collectors have seldom possessed the faculty of 
arrangement, They have done good work, but it has for 
the most part been as quarrymen, not as builders, 
Material must be got together before the house can be 
built; but we estimate more highly the architect, or 
even the skilful mason, than we do the man that digs 
the stone or fells the timber. In the work before us we 
do not think that Mr. Gomme has given us any new 
knowledge, but he has gathered together from a vast 
number of sources a great mass of folk-lore bearing on 
one point, the early communal life of our forefathers. 
This primitive life be bas illustrated by parallel ex- 
amples taken from almost every race on the globe. 
There are eight chapters. All are well worked out ; 
but, of course, where materials are so scanty, the old 
life comes out much more clearly on some of its sides 
than on others. We think that Mr. Gomme has suc- 
ceeded best where he treats of “ The Settlement of the 
Village ” and “* The Foundation Sacrifice.” The chapter 
on “ Village Marriage” is also exceedingly good, but 
might be much enlarged with advantage. Notwith- 
standing all that has been written on early marriage 
customs, there is much yet to be done even so far as 
civilized Europe is concerned. A careful examination 
of the decrees of medizeval councils and early law pro- 
ceedings in matrimonial cases would, we feel assured, 
throw much light on a subject which is still very obscure. 
So late as 1519 we find in a manor in one of our eastern 
shires the daughter of a “ nativus” paying five shillings 
to the lord for permission to marry. We believe there 
is in other places evidence of payments of this sort being 
made down to a more recent date, 


The Antiquary, Vol, VII., Jan.-June, 1883 (Stock), 
contains much matter of interest to the student of 
medizeval as well as of earlier and later history. Numis- 
matics enjoy a very fair share of attention, and under 
the competent guidance of Mr. Barclay V. Head, Mr. 
H. A, Grueber, and Mr. C. F. Keary we are able to 
realize the beauty of Syracusan medallions, to look once 
more upon the well-known “ Judza Capta,” and to con- 
sider all that is involved in the first Papal coin, that of 
Pope Hadrian I, With regard to the subject of Papal 
coinage, it appears to us deserving of special treatment. 
There are great books on the subject, but nothing within 
ordinary com ; and there seems no good reason why 
it should not be made a most interesting chapter in the 
story of Western numismatics. Notes from parish 
— afford more than one quaint entry, and throw 
side lights upon the general history of England. The 
fine church and monuments at Porlock deservedly 
attract the pen of Dr. Hayman, and the discussion adds 
to the interest of the volume. 


We have received Mr. Lach-Szyrma's paper On the 


Voyage of Sir Francis Drake, which was read before the | 


Plymouth last year. We quite agree with our valued 
correspondent that a good modern biography of Drake 
is to be desired, and hope that some one will be found to 
carry out his happy suggestion, 


A notice of the Emperor Julian’s view of Christianity 
in Macmillan’s Magazine is well wortby of attention, 
It is signed “ Alice Gardner.” To the Vineleenth Cen. 
tury Mr. C. Kegan Paul contributes a paper on “ Clergy. 
men as Head Masters,” advocating the view that to 
place a clergyman as a mere figure-head is misleading 
and illusory, The second part of “ The French News- 
paper Press” appears in the Cornhill. “A Bookman’s 

urgatory,” by A. Lang, contributed to Longman’s, 
ridicules pleasantly the extravagances of a collector 
The same able writer contributes to the Contemporary 
“The Early History of the Family.” In the Contem 
porary also appears “ The Origin of Tithes,” by the Rey, 

win Hatch. 


Tue first announcement is put forth of The Library 
Handbook, an annual publication to be devoted to library 
management and matters of interest to book lovers. The 
editors are Mr. Henry R. Tedder, Librarian of the 
Athenzum Club, and Mr, Ernest C. Thomas, Hon. See, 
of the Library Association and late Librarian of the 
Oxford Union Society. 


Mr. Cuartes A. Feperer will issue on October 1, to 
subscribers only, an edition of The Ballad of Flodden 
Field, from the text of Thomas Gent, which is taken 
from the Ingleton transcript. Once only, in the last 
century, it is stated, has this monument of early English 
ballad literature been printed in a complete form. A 
copious appendix will be supplied. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

James Nronotson (“ St. Swithin ”).—The orthography 
of the word was discussed in “N. & Q.” 5t” 8, xi. 185, 
275, the general opinion being favourable to the spell- 
ing now adopted, 

H. P. (“The Earl and Countess of Cork”) has 
neglected to give his name, 

H.—“ Argentorati”’ on the title-page of a book signi- 
fies Strasburg. It is one of several forms that are 
employed. 

C. F. W.—The question is purely scientific, and such 
we do not undertake to answer, 

H. Store anp B. J. (“More prevailing sadness”) 
are thanked for answers which are, however, anticipated, 
See ante, p. 178, 

A Constant Reaper (Dublin) must send name and 
address. 

Lysant is thanked for his verses, which are, however, 
too personal for insertion, 

Capt. Turton (“Sommelier ”).—See present number. 
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